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{ANSWEB ME, ONCE FOR ALL!” MISS HALFORD NEARLY SCBEAMED, AS SHE KOSE TO HER FEET. 


DIANA’S DIAMONDS. 


—— 


CHAPTER XXII. 


“You are enough to provoke a saint!” I 

cried, drying my eyes angrily. ‘ You ask me 
if 1 care for you, and when I do, you say I 
cannot know my own mind! You tell me you 
love me—yet I may not look upon myself as 
engaged!’ Oh! I thought having a—a—lover 
was different to this!’ and I again burst into 
tears and sobbed, ‘“ You will take nothing from 
me—neither my love, or my money—or—or— 
anything!” 
_ “Diana, Ranee, my dearest, if you knew my 
mmost thoughts you would pity me, and not 
make it harder for me to leave you than it is. 
I would give you my very life, but honour 
forbids me to claim anything from an innocent, 
ignorant girl like you! When I come back it 
may be different! You will be older, and a 
better judge of your own heart !” 

‘“ And suppose you never come back ! ” 


“Ab! it was just that chance that forced } 


me to come here to-day. I felt that I could 
not go without seeing you—and I could not see 
you without letting you know the truth. I 
shall write, as you wish it now, and then you 
perhaps will write to me!” 

‘* Perhaps !”’ 


conversation—at least Selina. Selina is most 
eccentric. She has a notion that Jam in love 
with her—this mere notion will wear off. 
Last year it was Thompson, of the Blues, be- 
fore that it was Green, of the Foreign Office. 
It will be someone else next month. There's 
nine o’clock—I must be going.’’ 

At this moment Stevens entered with lights, 
and as he set them about, and drew down the 
blinds, I was conscious that he cast more than 
one sharp glance at my pale and tear-stained 
face. This was a hint in time. I composed my 
countenance, for I knew that at any moment 
a thundering double knock might announce 
the return of the ladies of the house. 

Hitherto—and all that long time—we had 
both been standing—now we sat down, I on 





the sofa, he on a neighbouring low chair. I 
knew that the precious moments were running 


‘** Your aunt and Selina need not know of this * 





| Selina, who was fatigued after the races, took 


away like sands out of an hour-glass—perhaps 
the last moments we should ever be together. 
The very thought was agony. 

‘* Ranee, you will stay here till I return? I 
will settle it all with my aunt. You need not 
be uneasy. You ehall pay for your board and 
lodging. Knott shall settle it !’’ 

A lond double knock came to the door, and 
I started up, saying, in consternation,— 

“There they are!” 

‘Yes; say good-bye to me now, my darling, 
mow, when we are alone! ’’ he exclaimed, also 
rising ; and, in spite of his previous scruples 
he took me in his arms and kissed me. Yes, 
and I kissed him, and both our faces were wet 
with my tears. 

A sound of gay talking, of footsteps on the 
stairs; and just as Mrs. Halford and Selina 
entered by one door I fled out through the 
back drawing-room by another, and was never 
missed / 

* * * * * 

The next morning I presented such a pale 
face and hollow eyes at breakfast time that 
Mrs. Halford was quite horrified. Luckily 
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her breakfast in bed, and I was spared the } 
scratiny of her too sharp eyes. 

Mrg, Halford told me all about her nephew's 
sudden departure. How sorry she was—how 
shocked when she first heard the news. Was 
[ not sorry? Whata pity I had notseen him. 

‘I did see him last evening,’ I confessed, 
‘“‘and he told me. Iam very sorry too,” 

‘Yes; he takes such a great interest in you, 
and he has begged me to look after you till he 
returns, which we may hope will be in three 
or four months,” 

‘It is very, very kind of you: Bat I know 
I am in the way here, though you never allow 
me to fee] it, I am an utter stranger, and 
you have been more than good tome, I think 
I ought to live with Peggy instead of intruding 
any longer, Indeed, I think it will be best,’’ 

“ It is no intrusion, We like your company, 
80 don’t say another word about it, has 
asked me to accept so much a month, (£20) 
from your man of business ! So remember you 
are under no compliment, in a monetary sense; 
and try and make yourself happy and at-home 
here as long as you have no home of your 
own,” 

I spent two most miserable days, longed 
in grief, which I was bound to con 
little ray of sunshine fell upon me on that 
bleak Saturday in the shape of a letter, Mary 
Ann brought it to. me in bed, 

h. vet Haak —_ a ps a cabinet 
photo , and a very one ! 

How welcome! and my own! Now 
I need no longer steal down, stare surrep- 
titiously at those in the { 


“So. you had a photo Same Oke. 
ing?” said Selina, “I knew his hand; and> 
that is one of his South Sem photos, am sure. 
“Sie — ‘ fe ht down and displayed 

course t m 
treasure, but I ae nq reference to. a little 
note that had been enclosed, and that I valued 
—< janes — and h 

e transport sailed, , ow eagerly we 
followed its outward It bel at 
Gibraléar, Malta, and Alexandria, 

From Malta I reeeived a, latter, a letter of 
three sheeta, which I soon knew off by hears. 

My visits to Peggy were now long and. fre. 
quent; firstly, because she. waa soon going 
away, and, secondly, because I had made her 
my confidante, 

She me monies and nae vend 
poured all my sorrows, opes an 
fears. I would sit with her by the hour, and 
talk to her about Hugh; and she proved an 
un weanied listener. 

At leagth. her cottage was ready to receive 
port she and Tony; to my great sorrow, 
too eir departure m vender: place ; 
bat ere they did so I faithfully promised 
that before long I would contrive to pay them 


| were dated from ‘ Assouam,” ‘‘ Wady Halfa,”” 





a visit in their country abode. 

In Mowbray-street all went smoothly. 
Selina had now almost entirely forgotten 
Hagh, and had another cavalier in her train— 
a wealthy, elderly man, of low degree ! 

Now, Selina had blue blood in her veins and 
a distinguished presence, 

Mrs, Halford was charmed with Selina's | 
prospects, but mine were by. no means so 
flourishing. 

My uncle could. not be prevailed on. to. part 
with my little. pittance, despite all. Mr, Knott's 
treaties and his own written agreements; and 
I had no money—a very unpleasant state of 
affairs. 

Seon, I think, everyone knew the disagree- 
able fact—at any rate, the servants;did. 1 felt 
it in their manner, 

Mrs. Halford, kind as ever, was trifle con- 
descending—I am.sure she did not:mean it— 
and, Selina—oh, Selina !—at once; thrust me 
into the réle of a poor relation, 

She at first FF yee , then imperiously, 
asked me to do odds-and-ends of sewing, tack. | 
ing in frills, mending gloves, and generally 
helping Mary Ann, the maid. 

“I know you like to. be. useful,” she said, 
“and you work so.charmingly that I am really 
quite enyious,”’ 





Consequently she kept me busily employed. 
I wrote notes for Mrs. Halford, went mes- 
sages to the tradespeople, changed books at 
the library, and, in short, slowly but surely 
fell into the place of a hard-working, unpaid 
companion. 

I was not at_all unhappy—I hated idleness 
—and I was fifty times better off than I had 
been at “ Rivals’ Green.” 

Mrs. Halford herself never noticed how I had 
slid down in the social scale—how my services 
were at everyone's beck and call. I am sure 
if she had been asked she would have told 
any inquirer that I was treated as a daughter 
of the house. And soI was in one way. I 
had all the duties, but none of the dignities 
or pleasures. 

Months elapsed since Hugh, and my heart, 
had sailed. from Spithead. Ohristmas time 
came round. Now and then, atlong intervals, 
I hada letter from Hagh, which letters were 
like white stones in my cheerleas life, I 
always now rose early, and took the precantion 
to empty the letter-box. myself. 


that she used to scold and browbeat and order 
about, and make lace her dress, and button 


her boots. 

I felt.a dismal satisfaction in the fact, and 
kept it reli to myself, I had an odd 
kind of pleasure in working thus,as it were 


i i Hugh's aunt and conain. 
ait after Christaas, Sulla wae engaged | 


‘been spoken of High till, ons 
and I> were in the 


pe nn a The last — jut bad just 
y 





ceme.in, and quite a pile of. 
ry 


“Miss Halford, you forget yourself, Do 
nog go too far !” I answered, impatiently. 

“ Answer me, once forall!” she nearly 
screamed, as she rose to her feet. 

“TI do not. see how it can concern you 
now.” 

‘Yes, if does, most nearly. I shall not 
stand by and see my only cousin degrade 
himself by a low match, and marry a wretched 
little, white-faced adventuress he picked up 
out of the gutter, and brought home in the 
middle of the night. I won't allow it, I say!” 
she nearly screa **No one knows who 
youare, You belong to no one but a disre- 
putable, dranken, swindling old man—your 


“Captain Halford knew my father.” 

And what. of that? Captain Halford is 
not going to be allowed to marry you, and 
make a fool of himself, especially when my 
future husband is most sensitive about low 
connections !” 

TI am surprised.at that /” I retorted, coolly. 
* His father was a working miner —than which 

can be lower!” : 

“Pray keep your impertinent remarks for 
your own class, and me one thing. Aro 
you engaged to my cousin, vaio Halford, or 
net?” she inquired, ina trembling tone. 

*T am not engaged to: your cousin, Captain 
Halford—at present !” 

“And yet you receive lettergand presente 
from him! You have disgraced yourself, yon. 
intriguing girl! I shall tell my mother that I 
da-not consider you are a proper inmate for 
our establishment! You will have to find 

! ” 


ourself other q . 
‘“Who. is to find other quarters?” said a 
Voice besides us, and looking up we beheld Mrs. 
Halford in the room, on, nose, key- 
basket in hand. 


“4 


“T am!” I retured, promptly. ‘Miss Hal- 
ford has just told me my condactis ° 


8 lay before | ful—that T am not fit to stay under roof, 


and that I am a ay 


J ‘ & is o ” : “ b 
em by 4 g-lamp | 


making comments to meaa I sat opposite to . 


have discovered that she 


her sowing—for her. a8 nasal | presents from: Hlugh all on thesly! Only think 





he would be shockingly jealous. This marriage | 
of mine will be an awhd blow to hin; but he | 
will get over it, like all men, and I hope some | 
day, after a decent time of mourning, he will , 


/ marry some nice rieh girl. Why;, what's this , 


I haye opened? A queer pair of Egyptian 


| bracelets! Not bad; but surely Hugh does | 


not know yet, and if he did.he would not send | 
me anything so shabby as a pair of little gold 
bangles, not, worth more than ten pounds!” 

‘« You must remember that he is not rich,” 
I timidly remarked. 

“ Why, I declare!” she said, turning over 
the lid of the box, “they are for you! I 
opened it by mistake. And now will you 
please tell me’’—and she half, threw them at 
me—‘ what Captain Halford means by send- 
ing you presents? Here! Upon my word, this 
is. very nice, ‘ Ranee, with, Hugh’s love.’ 
What-does he mean, miss? I insist.on know- 
ing!’ she demanded; scarlet with passion. 

“He means what he says, I suppose,’ I 
answered, 

“Do you believe that he is in love with 
01?” she hissed, across the table, 

* Yes, I believe he is,” I replied, with 
wonderful composure. 

“ And are you engaged to him, you-little 





viper?” 


@ appraised some gi nde val of i mother |” 


this trne, Diana?” demanded Mrs, 


“Tt is. trne. that I have had four or five 


i 


just received are a present from 
him!” 


“0 word, Hugh must be mad! Is 
it really possible that Hugh has been making 


| & cat's-paw of hig old aunt, and brought in an 


adventuress with a lie? Who are you, 
ri?” 

ah am just what I have stated, and what 
Captain Halford has vouched for. I wished 
him to tell you that he—he—liked me; but he 
said time enough when he returned. We are 
not engaged, nor bound to one another. He 
would not hear of it |!” L stammered out, rather 
tearfully. 

‘‘ What—whatdo you mean ?,” 

‘He would not allow me to.consider myself 
bound to, him, lest I might change my mind 
before I came of age. L begged him to consider 
that I never would change; but he would not 
olew me to pledge myself. It was his 

oing.” 

“ And why was he.so obdurate, and you so 
pressing ?” she asked, with indignant scorn. 

“Ah! why, indeed! He will tell you the 
reason of that himself,” I replied. ‘ The day 
after to-morrow I shall cease to make any 
further, demand on your kind) hospitality if 
mB will permit: = to gwen pe ge = 
or to are Peggy for my visit, an 7 
pack; up Bon verdsebe?” With this remark I 
rose, having folded up my work with trembling 
hands, locked my box, collected my bangles ; 
and, withiaislight bow, L way departed, 
with all the dignity that I assume, 
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CHAPTER XXIIL. there is truth in what you say. You placed | —the girl who wore the necklace that every ou 


Arter our recent stormy scene I was rather 
nervous about appearing in the breakfast- 
room next morning; however, I summoned 
up courage and ventured down, and found 
Mrs. Halford reading the Morning Post as I 
entered. For some moments she did not lay 
it down, nor reveal her face, nor speak to me.. 
All the time she was making up her mind to 
say something. Selina was breakfasting in 
bed as usual. 

‘* Diana,” said my hostess, at length—“ I am 
sorry we both—I mean you and I—spoke so 
hastily last night. If my nephew intends to 
make you his wife he is old enough to know 
his own mind, and I have no reason, as far as 
you are personally concerned, to find fanlt 
with his choice. You are pretty and ladylike ; 
and if yon are not accomplished, at any rate 
you are useful. The great drawback to the 
match in my eyes is your want of any re- 
spectable connections and money. I speak 
frankly, and without any wish to give you pain, 
my dear!” 

“Yes, Mrs. Halford, your objections are not 
frivolous ones, As far as money goes, I may 
tell you that I have good prospects, though at 
present I am penniless. As to creditable con- 
nections, no one regrets my want of them as 
much as I do myself.” 

‘‘Have you no people on your mother's 
side?” 

‘No, I have never heardof them !” shaking 
my head. . 

“Well, if it'isas yon say between you and 
Hough, you had better remain here. He left' you 
in my charge, and I consider myself respon- 
sible for your maintenance.” 

“ Thank you, Mrs. Halford, but I would like 
to go to Peggy. Iam thinking of starting by 
the first train to-morrow. I have long pro- 
mised her a visit.” 

“You cannot go at present, Look at all the 
things I have to do before the wedding! And 
you are invaluable with your needle, and have 
made. yourself so useful, [ could‘not spare you, 
and I am sure you would not leave me at such 
a pinch!” 

* But Miss Halford can easily dispense with 
me and my services; and, to tell the honest 
trath, I should be glad ofa holiday.” 

“A holiday! My dear Diana, one would 
think to hear you talk you were a—a—ser- 
vant !’’ 

“Well, frankly, Mrs. Halford, I am little 
better, if you think it over. For the last six 
months you will find that I have been a kind 
of housekeeper and under lady's maid.” 

Mrs. Halford became red to the tip of her 
nose. 

* You are frank with me, and I shall return 
the a mac Who gives ont stores, adds 
up tradespeople’s books, arranges flowers, 
duststhe best. China ornaments, goes messages, 
mends the house-linen, makes your caps, and 
darns your lace? Ido. Who sits at home 
alone, when ygu and Miss Halford go ont day 
after day? Ido. Who effaces herself when 
you have visitors, or expect company ? Who 
walks to church, sooner than crush you in the 
carriage? I do. Consequently, as you will 
see, T fulfil all the offices of an unpaid com- 
pani, I rie ist I have undertaken them 
ungradgingly, but Iam not go: to slur over 
the fact ch I have rac. img ing nor to 
pretend that I have done these tasks from 
mere pleasure. Discipline is good for me, and 
my stay here has, I hops, profited me much. 
I am not ungrateful to you for your protection, 
but I would like a change, and will, if you 
please, still carry out my intention of going 
down to Kent te-morrow, and staying with 
Peggy.” 

_Mrs. Halford sat in silence, my speech had 
hit hard, and she was figuratively stunned. 
I opened her eyes somewhat rudely to the 
fact that I was not, as she told herself and her 
gossips—* a poor girl living on charity ! ’—but 
an upper servant serving without wages. 

“ You are a rade, bold girl to speak in such 
& way to a woman of my age’; bat I believe 


yourself in the background, and we have | 
accepted you at your own valuation. 1 am 
sorry now that I have been so much taken up 
with Selina’s affairs that I have only thought 
of her. When I did think of you it was as a 
useful, willing girl, whom chance had thrown | 
on my hands foran indefinite time. Why did , 


so irksome?” 
“Tt never found them irksome till last even- 


covered thé contents.” 
ness—we all have ours. Hers is that almost 


I never shared her belief, least of all abont 
Hugh. He knows her far too intimately; 
besides, he has no money. I wonder how he 


To this I made no reply, and presently she | 


Diana.” 


the chairs in the back drawing-room, for I left 
them only half done yesterday.” 

“Well, if you are sure you don’t mind, and 
have time. If you want the carriage you cun 
have it at two o'clock.” 


wish to see Mr. Knott 


and give him my address. 

Having dashed off a note to Peggy I went 
upstairs, and was soon hard at work in the 
back drawing-room kneeling before varions 
chairs and couches, and adorning them with 
muslin and lace anti-macassars, caught op 
with china silk scarves of orange red and 
blue, according to the very latest fashion. 

AsI thus knelt and sewed two young ladies 
were shown into the front room—frieuds of 
Selina, who presently tripped down froc¥ her 
bower, and joined them in the highest spirits. 
She had a large light blue velvet jewe!-case in 
her hand, and could scarcely contwin her 


astonished eyes. 

I could see its contents also—a diamond 
rivitre and three stars for the hair; all very 
fine and very bright—a present from her 
intended. 


on, and admired, they fell to talking of the 


and anger at the coarse and open way in 
which Selina triumphed over her two un- 
engaged future bridesmaids. 

After a long while one of them asked “ who 
I was?” in a low voice, as I was now working 
well within sight and earshot, though I kept 





my face turned away from view, and made 
myself as unobtrusive as possible. 

. SR r hanger-on of mother’s. Hugh 
picked her up and brought her here, and said 
she was an ilf-used orphan, that she had a 


little money, and asked mother to shelter her 
{ 


—— 


till her affairs were settled. Her affairs never 
; have been settled, and here she has stayed for 
| the last six months, and is likely to remain.” 
| “Miss Halford,” I said, standing in the 
open doorway, “ I could not help hearing vhat 
you have said; but you have omitted to tell 
you friends one piece of good news, which is, 
that Iam taking my departure to-morrow!” 
I glanced at them as I spoke. 
“T declare!” said one of them, returning 
my e with interest, “I believe you are 
the girl with the wonderful diamonds! On, 


saw such diamonds! ”’ 
“Trish diamonds, I should think, if any,” 
said Selina, with a sneer that was not at ull 





I meant to leave my diamonds in his hands ' 


you not rebel when you found your quurters | 


“Do not mind her. Selina has her weak- | 


every man she speaks to falls in love with her. | 


“At least, let us part on good terms, | 
| one, witha patent lock. Fromits common ex- 
“ Certainly, and to show that I bear you 
no ill-will, and mean what I say,I shall so up valuable contenis; and Miss Halford, as she 
now and finish sewing the muslin covers on fingered her owa duinty jewel-case, said with 





was looking 4t?” persisted my qusstioaer, 

“Yes, [ suppose so,” I admitted, rather re- 
luctantly. 

* Aud where did you get those wonderful 
diamonds ?”’ 

* They were given to me—they belonged to 
an Indian princess.”’ 

* And are they stillin your pozsession ? ” 

«s ‘Yus.” 

“ Aud Selina, do you mean to say that you 


ing, when your danghter opened my parcel by | have never seen them?” cried my questioner, 
mistake, and then insulted me when she dis- breathlessly. 


Selina Janghed scornfully, and said, ‘‘ No, 
anf I won't believe in them until I do—seeing 
is believing.” 

Ido not know what influenced me most, 
the urgent request of this girl, Miss Erle. to 
prodace them, or Selinas contemptnons dis- 
belief, or my own firm desire to cast off my 


intends to support you if. you are my future | Cinderella character, and to appewr in my 
niece?” }own, at the eleventh hour—to appear and 


triumph! 
I was not long in going upstairs, and re- 
turning with a box in my hand, a very plaif 


terior no one would have expected’ to see its 


iil concealed amusement, — 

‘‘ Weill now let us see these wonderful 
diamonds.” 

“‘ First open yours !"’ I said, *‘ and we willlay 
them sida by side and compare them on this 


“Thanks; I should be very glad of it, for I | red velvet cover.” 


Selina, only too glad once more to feast her 
eyes, slowly tonched a spring, threw back the 
lid, and showed her new parare—a very 
moderate and respectable one, such as one sees 
in every jeweller’s shop in Oxford and Reyent- 


' streets. Nothing wonderful, and outside value 


triumph'as she displayed its contents to their | 


about twelve hundred pounds. Selina gazed 
at them raptorously, fingered them affection- 
ately, and fiually la:d them out with mach ex- 
hilaration on the velvet table before her, say- 
ing, as she concluded their disposal,— 

** Now for yours!” 

From the tone of her voice mine were ap- 
parently very small fry indeed — probably 
pyste! Indeed the box and onter wrapping 
were poor and uppromising, and not to say 
common; bat when I quickly rolled off the 


| inner covering, and laid my treasure down on 
‘ the table, a simultaneous cry of admiration 


After this gift had been discussed, and tried — 


wedding-day, the trousseau, and the other | 
presents ; and I, who could hear almost every | 
single word, was moved to both amusenient | 


Selina!” with a spice of malice, “you never , 


ming. 
« Ave you not the girl we saw at the theatre ‘ 


broke from the two Miss Erles, and Selins sat 
staring in invredulous amazement, as if her 
eyes were sbout to depart from their 
sockets. , 

Her poor little necklet was as completely 
extinguished by the Beznm's diamonds asa 
match-liyht is qaenched by the san, 

She sat for fully three momeuts in silence, 
then she pat ont a timid finger and touched 
the Evil Eye; then she slowly ejaculated in a 
faint voice—'* Well, 1 never!” 

This exclamation decounded no reply, and 
no one spoke. At lengthshe turned to me and 
said tremu!ously,— 

‘Wat does this mean—who are you?” 

“Simply the owner of these dismoads,” T 
rejoined, coolly gathering them up and stowing 
them away. 

“ They must be worth « fortane!” 

“ Fifteen thousand pounds, LT believe.” 

* Gracioas! ” another pause. As time was 
precious, and I had much todo and no leisure, 
like my three silent and stupefied companions, 
I put my box uoder my arm, and with a 
little bow to the two strangers left them to 
their own company. 

The following day—thanks to Mr. Knott’s 
advance of money sw me speeding down 
to Keut to stay with Peyyy, sad thanks 
to thé infloence of my wonrerfal diamonds, 
Mrs. Halford was affectionate. Selina 
subdued, deprecating, apologetic. They ac- 
tually drova me to the train, and loaded me 
with books, papers, sandwiches, and # flask of 
sherry—parted with me reluctently, and Mrs, 
Hulford kissed me (Selina could nos well do 
this, having so recently called me a * viper ’’), 
and they both implored me to soom return, 
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All of which attentions, caresses and warm 
invitation I most properly attributed to the 
importance that had accrued to me, as the 
proprietress of an almost fabulous diamond 
necklace ! 

Such is life 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


I wap enjoyed two distinct experiences con- 
nected with money. In my first time I had 
been the victim of my fortune—the prey of 
the spoiler. My second I had seen the reverse 
of the shield, and been made to feel the incop- 
venience of appexringasa pauper. I had gone 
from one extreme to the other. 

Now, at Peggy's I believed that I should hit 
the happy medium, and be neither persecuted 
nor putronised. Peggy received me with open 
arms at the nearest stution to Brayfield, the 
village near which she lived, and drove me 
home in triumph in the only Brayfield fly, 
and proudly conducted me into her extremely 
snng and picturesque abode. 

It was a cottage two storys high, covered 
with ivy and Virginia creeper, and it stood 
back from the road in a garden of considerable 
size. 

** Yes; it’sa nice, genteel, little place!” she 
remarked, as we drove up; and I praised its 
outward appearance. ‘ It was Tony’s choice. 
You see he isa Brayfield man, and he always 
had his eye on this cottage. If 7 had been 
choosing I'd have been more inclined for a bit 


of a place out beyond Donnybrook—or maybe | 


a nice little lodge at Bray—that we could let 
in the summer for sea-bathing.” 

** I'm sure this is twice as good, Peg! ” I re- 
plied, as I viewed the red-tiled hall, the cosy 
sitting-rcom, with a roaring fire, the showy 
tea-table and the steaming kettle, and the 
appetising hot cakes. ‘Andy is bringing in 
your box, my child, and just come up and take 
off your hat, and look round your room! It’s 
not what I'd like for you; bnt it is clean and 
comfortuble—if nothing else!” 

I ascended the winding, cracking stairs, and 
found my room went the whole length of the 
cottage—from back to front, and that it had 
& window at each end which made it cheerful 
—ever on this grey wintry afternoon. 

A bright fire burned in the grate, and winter 
ffowers stood on the toilette table. Clean and 
comfortable! It was more; it was quite luxuri- 
ous, and [ was sure that Peygy must have spent 
a considerable sam in furnishing the room ex- 
pressly for me—and I said as much. 

‘And if I did! Did we not make every 


he not leave usa fine ‘ortune? And where and 





with your looks and your fortune, ought to 
get a great match, and marry a lord, or some- 
one that could give you a handle to your 
name, if he was only an honourable itself.’’ 

Of course, I scouted this idea; but I pre- 
sently became alive to what had put it into 
Peggy’s head. The great man near Brayfield 
was Sir Ralph Torpichen. 

Torpichen Park was a magnificent place, 
and ran down to the very edge of the village 
green. The house was an imposing structure, 
in the style of a white Italian palace. It 
stood in the centre of a wide, well-timbered 
demesne, and was surrounded by ‘the most 
lovely gardens, pleasure-grounds, and roseries, 
well-kept avenues running through the green 
sward like winding white ribbons, approached 
it on four sides. 

Its picture-gallery was famous, and one of 
the sights of the county. Its statues, and 
carvings, and rare china were the envy of 
collectors; and Torpichen Park had no mis- 
tress. 

Sir Ralph was a bachelor. According to 
Peggy's views, Torpichen and its master were 
destined by Providence for her nursling. To 
have her living in her own neighbourhood, the 
great lady of the place—a kind of queen in a 
small way, with a coronet on her carriage— 
seemed to be the proper termination to her 
career. 

I coald almost read Peggy’s thoughts as she 
eagerly showed me the extent of Torpichen, 
walked me round the gardens, and marshalled 
me through the house. 

Its master was in the south of France, and 


| the stately housekeeper had much pleasure in 


displaying all the treasures under her care to 
‘‘Mrs. Clark’s young lady,” the name by 
which I went in the village. 

Peggy had not hid my light under a bushel, 
as I was inclined to do myself. I had arrived 
at Brayfield to find myself famous, thanks to 
Peggy and Tony. 

My wealth, my diamonds, my cruel guardian 
were familiar topics. Even my riding, my 
great learning, as Peggy was pleased to call 
it, aad my guitar playing had all been 
blazoned forth. 

Consequently I was respectfully received at 
Braytield. People stared very hard when I 
first walked down the street under Peggy's 
proud escort. 

At church, on Sunday, I was actually mar- 
shalled up, and shown into the Torpichen pew 
—a pew resembling a square room, with 
chairs and centre table for books, and a 


| private stove. Over this, and, indeed, all 
| round the church, I noticed tablets, monu- 
farthing of it in your father's service? and did 


how could we spend it better?” cried Peggy, | 


indignantly. “This is like your house—and 
we are just your two old servants the same as 
béfore. Never let that out of your mind!” 

In spite of all I could do Peggy kept up this 
farce. She refused to take her meals with me. 
Thad them alone in solitary state in the parlour 
—that is to say, us far as eating went, for she 
was always present. 

Occasionally she would take a cup of tea, 
standing, but no more, although she thus 
waited on me. She rated me and ruled me 
as autocratically as ever, and cross-examined 
me minately about Captain Halford and his 
letters, and his means. 

She was by no means as enthusiastic about 
the match as she had been when in London, 
and listened to his epistles from the banks of 
the Nile, his descriptions of the fights at Abu- 
Klea and Metemmeh with astonishing in- 
difference. 

‘** Yes, yes, he is a nice young gentleman, 
and a grand fighter! I’m not denying it, but 
he has no money—and money is everything 
these times!” 

**T have enough for two!” 

“Yes; and yoa ought to make a grander 
match. I’m not saying he was not good to 

u, and helped you when you were in a terri- 

le fix with that devil, your cousin Joe, and you 
have a right to be grateful; but a young girl, 





ments, and brasses to defunct Torpichens. 
Undoubtedly the Torpichens had been, and 
still were, great people in the land. 

f course, I, sitting alone in the great 
square pew, was the cynosure of every eye in 
the congregation, which was almost entirely 
composed of people of the farming class. 

Next day;I received a visit from the Rector, 
a handsome white haired old gentleman, who 
apologised for his wife not calling, as she was 
a confirmed invalid, and hoped I would waive 
ceremony, and go and see her. 

In a gentlemanly fashion he drew me out, 
with an art that amused me. He had heard 
of my fortune, my diamonds, and my strange 
bringing up, I could see, and was anxious to 
ascertain from my owa lips if all he had 
heard was true. 

Presumably, my answers were satisfactory, 
for he invited me to the Rectory, where I 
soon became a daily visitor, Mrs. Parish, his 
wife, being by far the nicest old lady I had 
ever met. 

She had a pretty ivory-coloured face, and 
silver hair, a sweet voice, sympathetic 
manners, and had no children, and delighted 
in the company of young people—a delight 
she but rarely enjoyed in. She had lost the 


use of her limbs, and lay on a sofa in a 
southern window all day long working and 
knitting for the poor, or reading. 

She was very well-informed. Her mind was 
a perfect store of anecdote and reminiscences. 





She delighted in recalling past days of youth 
and energy, and past friends now dead and 
gone. I wasanexcellent listener. I was also 
her almoner, her messenger, her amanuensis. 
In three months’ time I was like a daughter of 
the house. I confided in her ear all my joys, 
and sorrows, and hopes. I told her about 
Hugh. I even showed her his precious like- 
ness. I went so far as to read her ‘one of his 
letters ; and, although she admired his picture 
and his production she pained me very much 
by saying in her sweetest tones,— 

‘“‘I am glad you are not engaged to him; 
he showed his sense of honour in not binding 
you. You have seen no one but him, anda 
girl should have some choice before she takes 
a partner for life! ”’, 

“IT do not waut any choice—and I consider 
myself engaged to him, in spiteof all he says.” 

“And he does not. He writes my dear Miss 
Manners, and yours sincerely, and there is 
nothing in his letters that might not be ad- 
dressed to an old woman like me!” 

This was very true, and latterly Hugh's 
letters had been cooler and curter than his 
first effusions. What did it mean? Naturally 
I was not suspicious. 

Peggy was not at all jealous of my frequent 
visits to her Rectory. On the contrary, she 
approved of them warmly, and also of the 
acquaintances I made there among some of 
the distant county families, I had spent 
four very happy months at Brayfield, enjoying 
long mornings with Mrs. Parish—long walks 
with her husband, and long evenings with 
Peggy, where we both sat with our work in 
hand in a way that recalled former evenings 
in an Eastern climate. 

One morning, at the end ef April, a telegram 
summoned Peggy and Tony to London, say- 
ing,— 

"Tom is dying! Come at once if you would 
see him alive!” 

Tom was the grocer brother who lived in 
Lavender-place. Of course they were both in 
a dreadful state of mind. Peggy hastily col- 
lected a few things, and crammed them into a 
carpet bag. The fly was ordered from “ The 
Red Cow.” It was suggested that I should 
betake myself to the Rectory, but this I flatly 
decline to do; for though I knew I would be 
most welcome, yet Iwas shy, and had a deli- 
cacy about going, and offering myself as a 
visitor without being previously invited. So 
it was arranged that I should have the com- 
pany of Mrs. Hawkes, a decent woman from 
the village—decent and honest, but as deaf as 
@ post, who did the washing and rough work 
of the cottage. 

“If youare asked to dine at the Rectory, 
mind you stay,” said Peggy, as she tied on 
her bonnet; ‘‘and maybe we will be back to- 
morrow, or maybe we will stay for the funeral. 
I don’t half like leaving you alone—that I 
don’t!” 

“Oh! I shall do very well, Peg! Don’t 
hurry back on my account; and you had 
better be off now, or you will lose your train ! 
You know you have a long drive!” 

“So I will!” cried Peggy, making a snatch 
at her umbrella, giving her a hasty embrace, 
and running down the garden. 

In another moment she and Tony had 
driven away, and Mrs. Hawkes and I were 
left alone. I don’t know what came over me, 
but I had a curious fesling all the evening that 
I could not shake off—a feeling of depression 
that I could not account for. It had come on 
very wet, so my intention of sallying down to 
the Rectory was frustrated; and as I sat at 
the parlour windows in the dusk, listening to 
the moaning wind in the peplars, the rain 
lashing the parks, and saw grpy, gusty-look- 
ing clouds shutting ont the daylight, I had 
one of the worst fits of the blues I had ever ex- 
perienced in the whole course of my nearly 
nineteen years’ existence. oom ie 

Vainly I tried to cheer myself with lights, a 
good fire and tea. I feel very much the same, 
especially after getting out and poring over 
Hugh’s last letter. ~ 

It certainly contained the good news that 
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the war was nearly over. The relief of Khar- 
toum had been too late, and many lives had 
been vainly sacrificed. 

The coming summer would, in all proba- 
bility, see the army of the Nile at home. 

This was capital news; but on the other 
hand, this letter in my lap was eight weeks 
old, was very short and constrained, and he 
hinted that he was sorry that I had not 
‘‘found myself comfortable and contented 
under my aunt’s roof. In her house, at least, 
you are surrounded so closely by fellow-in- 
mates that you are safe from the intrusion of 
your uncle or his son. But in a lonely cottage, 
in the lonely country, with no other garrison 
than an old couple like Peggy and her husband, 
you are by no means so safe; and you know 
yourself, no one better, that Joe Manners does 
not know what scruples or honourmean. I 
would as soon trust a wild beast!” 

A lonely cottage! Yes, we were a good five 
minutes’ walk to the nearest house, and Mrs. 
Hawkes and I might be murdered in our beds 
for all the outer world would know. 

My thoughts were not coulour de rose as I 
thus sat and reflected. 

We had not even a watch-dog; the only 
tame domestic animal on the premises was the 


t. 
“Xt ten o'clock I went round the house, in- 
cluding the scullery and wash-house, tried 
every bar and bolt with my own fair hands, 
whilst Mrs. Hawkes held the candle. 

Everything was secure, every key was 
turned, every bolt in its place; so with a shout 
of good-night to my companion (who slept in: 
a closet off the kitchen) I went upstairs to bed, 
with a great contempt for my own fears. 

Thinking and castle-building I lay awake 
for fully an hour, watching the fire go lower 
and lower with every shifting of the expiring 
coals, listening to the wind outside, and to 
the sharp rattling of the rain upon the panes 
of the front window; and then I dosed off 
gradually and fell into a sound sleep. 

I may have slept for a long time; I may 
have slept for but a few moments—I cannot 


All I know is that I was suddenly aroused 
to full consciousness, and found myself most 
thoroughly wide-awake and listening, every 
nerve in fall tension, my heart beating and 
thumping violently against my side, my eyes 
strained into the surrounding darkness. 

What, I asked myself, was the reason of my 
terror? For what was I listening so intently ? 
I must have been dreaming ! 

No! not dreaming, for, there! I distinctly 
heard it again. 

My heart gave a bound as if it would choke 


me! 

What I heard was the sound of a stealthy, 
stockinged foot stealing up the creaking stairs ! 
o * 7. 7. 

I was so dreadfully frightened that I was 
now prepared for anything; yes! even for 
what the gently opening door revealed ! 


(To be continued.) 








Menta pleasures never clog. Unlike those 
of the body, they are increased by repetition, 
approved of by reflection, and strengthened by 
enjoyment. 


Srwers.—A spider, as shown by an estimate 
by means of actually weighing it and then 
confining it in a cage, ate four times its 
weight for breakfast, nearly nine times its 
weight for dinner, thirteen times its weight 
for supper, finishing up with an ounce, and at 
eight o’clock at night, when he was released, 
ran off in search of food. At this rate a man 
weighing one hundred and sixty pounds would 
require the whole of a fat steer for breakfast, 
the dose repeated with the addition of a half- 
= ae shee’ a ey and two 

8, eight sheep, and four hogs for supper, 
and then, as lunch before going to his club 
banquet, he would indulge in about four 

arrels of fresh fish. 





A TRUE REVENGE. 


CHAPTER IX.—(Continued.) 


Una Raye, would you have been so ready 
to condemn unheard, even though his con- 
duct was strange, if you had not the chance 
of wearing a coronet? Behonest, and say, ‘I 
love Gabriel as I shall never love another 
man, but I am glad of this opportunity to 
break off our engagement so that I can marry 
a title.” 

‘Gabriel is not a traitor, dear, as you will 
learn sooner or later. I would trusthim with 
my life,” said Ianthe, gently. 

“It is a pity he did not care for you, since 
you would forgive any peccadilloes providing 
he returned to your side when he grew tired,”’ 
sneered Una, rising from the bed and draw- 
ing the blind aside to gaze out on to the 
grounds. 

A hot painful flush rose to the delicate 
cheeks as the cruel words fell from those cold 
scarlet lips, and the large violet eyes dilated. 

Ah! if he had only loved her, how she 
would have cherished his love, trusted him 
through all, no matter how appearances went 
against him ! 

‘*Oh! Gabriel, Gabriel !’’ was the unspoken 
cry that went up to Heaven, “if you had but 
loved me!” 

Una did not see the flush nor the sudden 
deadly pallor that succeeded it, for she was 
staring out at the green landscape kiesed 
with dew, but taking no heed of its beauty. 

Her thoughts were of how she could keep 
her uncle’s friendship and jilt his friend. 

‘*I intend to write to him to-day and tell 
him that I have discovered his treachery,” she 
said, suddenly turning to Ianthe, who had 
risen, and was standing with bare white feet 
in her long white nightrobe by her side. 

‘Papa says that it is as much for you or 
more, than for himself, that he has gone to 
London, and that you deserve to lose him 
for your want of faith,’ was her cousin's 
reply. 
‘*Uncle Arthur ought to explain more fully 
if he really does know, which I doubt. How- 
ever, the question will soon be answered when 
he receives my letter.’ 

Saying these words in a careless, indifferent 
manner, Una walked to the door, leaving 
Ianthe to dress for breakfast, alone with her 
sad thoughts. 

There was no exultation in the thought that 
he would be free. 

She knew that with him to love once was 
to love always, and a great sorrow crept over 
her as she realized the wreck his life would 
be if Una failed him. 

No whispered word that came to her altered 
her faith in his integrity. In all her thoughts 
of him she pictured him as true, and heart- 
broken at Una’s faithlessness. 

A suspicion of the truth had crept slowly 
into the girl's mind that her cousin would 
accept Lord Graydon if he proposed to her, 
and this she felt was the real reason that Una 
was breaking her’ plighted word with Gabriel 
Varne. 

Ianthe knew that Lord Graydon would 
never breathe a word till he heard that Una 
was free. 

«My love, to think of your wrecked life!” 
Ianthe whispered to herself, as she knelt by 
the window awaiting the summons to break- 
fast. 

When the bell clangs out and she goes down 
to the bright breakfast room, with its pretty 
chintz-covered furniture and fresh perfumy 
flowers, there is a wan, disturbed look on the 
young face that sends a cold chill to her 
father’s heart; and Miss Weir furtively wi 
her eyes once or twice during the meal, which 
is far from a pleasant one, all assembled there 
being occupied with sad thoughts. 

Una maintains a perfect silence, and as she 
glances across at her cousin, sitting where a 
bright shaft of sunlight falls athwart her 


golden head, the change in that lovely face 
strikes her with startling force, and a sadness 
strange for her comes into her heart as she 
remembers how bright and vivacious Ianthe 
had been one short year back, how merrily 
her girlish voice had rung out on the air, how 
she had won all hearts with her kittenish 
ways ! 

Now there was a grave, womanly expression 
in the large serious violet eyes, and the fair 
pure face wore a calm, restrained look that 
was unnatural in one so young. 

Breakfast over Iunthe went away to her 
favourite place, the morning-room, where she 
could recline on a lounge and gaze out at the 
beautiful country, idly watching the tall 
straight shadows of the poplars on the grass, 
the tiny birds imaged in the clear depths of 
the water near the wood, listening in dreamv 
quiet to the soft rustling of the leaves as the 
wind swept along from the green hills, scatter- 
ing the dry withered leaves over the weli-kept 
paths and smocth short grass. 

Ianthe lay there, with the slanting rays of 
the morning sunlight falling across her pale 
blue robe and softly resting on her golden 
head, lingering lovingly as they passed over 
the slender white hands clasped so passively 
on her lap. 
There was an intense sadness in the face, 
for her father had decided on taking her away, 
and it was a great wrench for the girl to leave 
the spot so dear, though fraught with sorrow- 
ful memories. 
She felt, somehow, that she was leaving her 
home for ever. 
She could not have given her thoughts shape, 
they were so unreal and mysterious ; but this 
feeling had taken deep root in her mind; and 
so she lay there, gazing with loving saddened 
eyes at the beautiful landscape stretched out 
before her, taking in greedily every tiny 
change in the country scene. 
Down near the wood, where the trees began 
to thicken, shining amongst the soft deep 
green of the moist grass like sun-kissed stars, 
nestled, at the root of a large oak, a cluster 
of autumn primroses; and Ianthe knew that 
in the shadowed quiet of the wood itself, fill- 
ing the air with their delicious perfumed 
breath, were the sweet autumn violets. 
‘“‘T shall never roam about carelessly again, 
as I did before I saw Gabriel,” she told her- 
self. as her thoughts wandered on from one 
subject to another, as an invalid's will, appa- 
rently having no connection, but really joining 
together the long twisted chain of life. “I 
wonder whether Farmer Gray is home yet; I 
hope not ; for then these harvest festivals will 
be postponed, and I shall spend a few more 
days in my old home.” 
Meanwhile Una sat in her boudoir before a 
handsome inlaid davenport, pen in hand, a 
perplexed frown knitting her dark brows to- 
gether in a straight blackline. She rose once 
and walked to the window, drawing the car. 
tains aside with a hand §that trembled 
slightly. 
This window commanded a view of the 
country for miles; and across the softly curved 
fields, where the cofn lay in great golden bun- 
dies, with the scarlet poppies peeping slily 
out from amongst the bright ears, she could 
see the small windows of Graydon winking 
and blinking in the sun. 
She could see the stately peacocks, Lady 
Graydon’s pets, strutting about the terrace, and 
presently two graceful hounds bounded across 
the grassy sward, jumping and capering about 
a tall male form standing on the steps. It 
was too far to see who the man was, but she 
essed that it was the young heir of this fair 
omain. 

And so she stood there, watching the dogs 
gambolling about in the sunshine, but with her 
thoughts on much wider matters intent; and 
then she suddenly turned and walked to the 
davenport, sea herself, and commenced 
writing. The - travelled quickly but steadily 
over the thick creamy paper; she had co- 





vered over three pages when she aused, say- 
ing aloud, ‘‘ Yes, that will do.” s 
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‘* You cannot possibly expect me to take 
this news quietly,’ and as if it were nothing; 
and I shall anxiously await your reply, which 
of course will contain a full explanation. Now, 
with love, I will conclude this letter, which, 
I need scarcely say, has proved a vgry tedious 
piece of work.—Very sincerely yours, 


“Una Raye.” 


She carried this letter to Ianthe when it 
was finished, reading is aloud quietly and 
clearly, though, with those pure unworldly 
eyes upon her, a feeling of shame entered her 
heart, for she knew how far her craving for 
money and title had gone towards the writing 
of that epistle. 

lanthe remained perfectly silent for a few 
moments after the reading of it, gazing with 
eyes that seemed to pierce her soul at Una’s 
tiushed beautiful face then she said quietly ; 
bag with a firmness that almost startled 
Una,— 

“If you send that letter you will live to 
regretit. There is plenty of time, write another. 
Do, Una,.for my sake! ”’ 

“Why for your sake, Ianthe?” returned 
Uaa, quickly regaining her composure. 

** Because it is my desire to see you happy,” 
said Ianthe, flushing. It was not a deliberate 
falsehood, forj{Una was not unloved by her 
gentle cousin, but it was the thought of ' 
Gabriel's sorrow at this cold, heartless letter 
that brought that look to her large pansy 
eves. 

‘Do not trouble your head about me, I 
shall be happy enough,” was the girl’s careless 
rejoisder! ‘‘and I mean to send this letter,”’ 
she added, tapping the paper with the tips of 
her slender white fingers. 

‘* You will not take my advice, Una! Perhaps, 
but I hope not, some day you will think that | 
I only wished to help you to happiness and be ! 
sorry,” said Ianthe, turning her head away, as | 
if to close the convergation. 

Una stood by her side, flapping the paper to 
and fro, topping her pink palms with the 
points, and gazing thoughtfully across the 
grasslund ; and then, drawing her head up—a 
trick of hers—she walked away, and Ianthe 
heard her go to the post-bag, and knew that a 
new sorrow had come to the man she loved: 

The family of Wood Lodge were assembled 
in the morning-room some few days later, en- 
tertaining visitors—Lord Graydon, his mother, | 
aunt and cousin—when the postman was: seen 
coming alone the pathway walk, with the pro- 
fessional long swinging strides of a thorongh 
pedestrian. 

A few minutes after the butler appeared, } 
bearing a letter on a silver tray, addressed to 
Miss Una Raye. 





“Tt is from Gabriel,” she said, turing to 
Tanthe, who flashed, and half rose, then sank | 
back again, with her eyes closed, 

“Does Miss Raye mean Mr. Varne?” 
asked Agathe, turning eagerly to the young | 
girl as Una, with a murmured excuse, left the | 
apartment, 

‘*Yea,”’ returned Ianthe, briefly. She could 
scarcely epee. so great was her excitement. 
What explanation would he give? Oh! how 
she longed to hear; but she must sit quietly here 
listening to the conversation, and joining in 
when appealed to as if there wasmothing to 
interest her in that London letter, as: if her 
whole soul were not panting for a glimpse of 
his handwriting. 

‘*He is rather fast, I fancy?” remarked 
Agathe, 

‘* Fast! What makes yon think that, Miss 
Vernon ?” asked Ianthe Raye, rousiag herself 
at this condemnation of her heart's idol. 

** Well, he has a house at St. John’s Wood, 
and no one knows who. or what the mistress of 
it is, excepting that she is‘one of the loveliest 
women in London, though sheyhas passed her 
youth by ten or more. years; was, Agatha 
Vernon's reply, and the significance of her 
tone told more than a volume. of worda: 

Una had re-entered the room during this 
last sentence, and a cold sneer curled her scar- 
let lips as she clenched the letter in her hand, 





and then she turned graciously to. Lord Gray- 
don, saying,— 

‘When is the pic-nic to be? I did not 
quite understand last evening !”’ 

‘‘ After the harvest home, I believe !”’ 

‘““No, George, before!” corrected Aggie, 
laughing mischievously, as ehe added. sotto 
voce, ‘“*I can see where your heart is, mon 
cousiné/ I wish you success!” 

“Oh!—ah! yes!” he stammered, the 
blood rising to his face'at her words. ‘I 
really forgot, Miss Raye! You must think 
me a perfect idiot!” 

“TI do not fancy you are a perfect amy- 
thing !’’ cried Agathd, and then she turned 
away to speak to lanthe. 

‘Your cousin is not very complimentary, 
Lord Graydon!” remarked Una, as the girl 
danced away. 

‘‘No! You see familiarity. breeds ocon- 
tempt, and we have known each other ever 
since we could toddle, used to suck the same 
stick of toffee! "’ he replied, 

“Oh! Lord Graydon, you: are horrid!” 
laughed Una, and then they wandered or. 
from one subject to amother, walking 
about the room looking at the albams—which 
were really worth looking at, being full of 
photographs from different countries, views 
of bridges, mountains, and sea, wild tracts of 
land that looked as if the foot of’ mam had 
never trodden upon, and cool, tree-shaded 
spots that seemed to tell of sweet idleness 
spent beneath the boughs of the trees. 

Presently there was a stir, and Una be- 
came aware of the fact that their visitors: 
were going, 

Lord Graydon looked a trifle disappointed, 
but Agathd had done her work. well, being 
innocent of any malice, and so he could wait 
in patience for the dénowement which he 
knew. must sarely come now, for he guessed 
that Gabriel had given no explanation or an 
unsatisfactory one by the girl's manner to 
himself as he whispered good-bye. 

‘‘T shall win her !’”’ he told himself, and he 
felt he was: doing his rival no harm in thus: 
exulting, Gabriel had forfeited his right to 
Una’s love, and must abide by it. 

“Well, Una !”’ said Ianthe, imterrogatively, 
as the party from Graydon drove off, Lord 
Graydon riding. 

“Tt is anything but well, Ianthe!” was 
the almost pettish reply, as the girl came over 
to her side and opened the letter. 

“ Do you mind my knowing what he says?” 
asked her cousin, for Una was reading the 
letter to herself with knitted brows and 
curling, angrily quivering lips. 

“No!” she said, raising her head haugh- 


tily. ‘‘ His words of love are not sacred to’ 


me, for Ihave no faith in them.” 
‘“‘Why?”’ inquired Ianthe, as she half rose 


| to listen to Gabriel's letter. 


‘* Perfect love is perfeot trust!” quoted 
Una, “and he absolutely reposes no trust or 
confidence in me. Listen! 

‘““* My Danrtrxe,— Your letter, so cold, 
so different to what I have been expecting, 


| has filled me with cruel disappointment. I 


swear to you that I am blameless, that what- 
ever my conduct may appear to you it is 
only love for you that brought me to London. 
I am toiling now in your interest. If you 
disbelieve this, ask Sir Arthur. He will tell 
you that I am worthy as far as mortal can 
be of your love, and that if you have faith 
you will never regret it. I' cannot write a 
long letter; volumes would not tell my gricf 
at your coldness, and I hope by next. week, or, 
at any rate, before the end of the month, to be 
with you.—Ever yours, 
© GABRIEL,’ 


‘There! what do you think of that s 
cious epistle? Imit not the very intensities 
of duplicity ?’’ cried: Una, passionately. 

‘I do not!” replied Iamthe; qnietly. “He 
asks you to trusthims It is not much to ask 
siace he intends coming back’so soon?” 

“Oh! that is only to put meoff. I shall 
have another soon, saying that unforeseen cir- 





cumstances, &c. Oh, there, I will not talk any 
more about it. I shall send him back hie 


ring!” 

She slipped the beautiful glittering banble 
from her finger as she spoke, and held it up'to 
the sunlight which played on. the large dia- 
mond, sending a thousand brilliant lights out 
on the air. 

‘* You do not really mean what-you are say- 
ing!’ cried her cousin, in an awed voice, ris- 
ing and standing before that proud, beautiful 
woman like a fair accusing angel. ‘“ You 
cannot mean it, Una!’ she added, with slow, 
distinct nce. 

“Tmean it!’ returned Una, firmly, com- 
pressing her lips. 

“Una, the love of a good man is:mot to be: 
thrown lightly aside!” began Ianthe, “ Nay, 
dear; do not turn away. You will live to 
learn that Gabriel is honest and true, in spite: 
of all. I fancy sometimes that’ I cam see 
clearer than others. I feel that I am out: of 
your world, yet I see more of what is:passing 
than you yourselves, It isa strange feeling 
and not altogether explainable, but I know 
what I mean!” 

Una looked at the girl standing there with 
a ray of sunlight: slanting down on her—a 
slim, frail figure clad in soft Indian muslin, 
with real Indian work edging the loose 
flounses and covering the plain’ robe front. 
The soft, golden hair’ was ing loosely 
round the slightly stooping shoulders in 
beautifal, rich; clustering curls. 

She: looked more like an angel as she 
stoodiin that pleading attitude, with pale, 
slim:folded hands, lips half parted, and large, 
wistful, violets eyes fixed upon that dark, 
lovely face glowing with health and life; and 
as Una-gazed upon the almost unreal picture: 
of angelic loveliness, a thrill of delight, yet- 
sadness, passed over her 

*Tanthe!” she cried, putting her arms. 
round the fragile form im one of ‘her: fits' of 
sudden remorse, “how lovely, bat how delicate: 
you look! Hush! not a:word’ more of him. 
If he really loves me ail will come right!” 

And so she dismissed the subject, Ianthe 
little dreaming, as shedet her weary head sink 
on ‘to her! cousin’s breast, that’ Una was‘con- 
cocting a nice little plot by which she should’ 
be Lord Graydon’s bride-elect’ by the: next 
month. 





—— 


CHAPTER. X. 


A cirar crisp morning, not cold, but withs. 
fresh wind blowing across the meadow land, 
invigorating the stromg and healthy, and 
causing the weak and ailing to wish for 
strength for one of their old walks. 

“There was a time, papa, when I should not 
have been too grand to waik to the woods,” 
observed Ianthe,. laughingly, as she pot her 
foot on the step of .the landau. 

“ You have grown terribly lazy of late, y 
lady,” he returned, playfully laying his han 
on her shoulder, But; aht’ what a world of 
loving anxiety dwelt in his keen grey eyes; 
and was not that quiver of the lip a sign of 
emotion ? 

It was the morning of the picnic, and it 
had ‘been arrange’ that’ they were. to meet at 
the woods ; so there was no calling first at one 
place, then at another—only to bow! briskly 
‘and smoothly along the wintry lanes and roads, 
-quietly looking in ali the beanty of the scenery 
—now & glimpse of the river, broadening at 
this point, overhung by weeping willows, 
under whose shade the tiny fish splash and 
fli, making a thousand ripples on the silver 
‘water as they come up to the surface— 
now a wide stretch of undulating stabbly 
land, where the golden corn so: lately stood, 
with tall green hills rising up for a background 
—now a oe of a a the cane 
the heavy ‘ume: pe lucious fruit. 

And now and again they passed along a road 
where the trees made natural arch, and where 
the birds hopped among the fast dying leaves, 
scattering them over the intruders, as the 
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noise of the clattering horses startled them 
from their places of refuge. 

Tanthe would fain have the drive last longer ; 
but all pleasures are fleeting, and, with a sigh, 
she sees the tall pines that are scattered about 
like grim, dark sentinels outside Graydon 
Woods. 
It is named in the plural, for there is a dark 
gloomy pine wood, then a clearing or open 
space which leads to a wood where the differ- 
ent species of trees are so mixed up that one 
can scarcely call it by any particular forest 
things name; and to the right is a copse, 
lying half in a hollow, so that anyone in the 
pinewood, which slopes down towards it, can 
see the tops of the swaying trees where the 
twittering birds have made tleir nests. 

The party from ‘Graydon are’ before them— 
the horses are already unharnessed and 
grazing calmly, and a great deal of running 
to and fro is being got through by numerous 
young ladies in bright dresses that stand out 
an alarming distance, just disclosing a tiny 
black-slippered foct as they trip lightly, in 
spiteof dress encumbrances, over the grass. 

Sweet Ianthe Raye’s poetic soul appreciated 
all this ‘beautiful scene of wooded land, steep 
-_ of oer cary ee valleys: 
where sparkling ri ts flowed over grey 
stones and slédepy-eyed ‘cattle grazed ; but ini 
delicacy she shrank from the noisy, well-bred 
clatter which always attends a gathering of 
this kind. 

She cared only for the peaceful quiet of her 
own home in these days of her failing heaith, 
but not one word of this would she breathe to 
Ler father and aunt, knowing that’ it would 
distress them. Only Ianthe's doctor knew 
how ill and weak she had grown, and he, feel- 
ing that nothing could be.done more than had: 
already been tried, held his peace. 

‘There you are then !” cried Agatha, running, 
up to the carriage as the horses came to a 
standstill. ‘ See, we have been unpacking some 
of the hampers and discovered such dainty: 
little secrets |’’ she added, laughing, as. she drew 
Ianthe towards the group near.the entrance to. 
the wood. 


** Miss Iamthe, you axe looking brighter to- 
day,” observed Lord Graydon ; and Miss Weir, 
who caught the words, glanced quickly and 
delightedly into the lovely face, stained witha, 
delicate rich pink; and then ‘several.of their 
friends, young gixls gay and Mushed with happy; 
youth and health, young men laughing heartily 
at their enthusiasm, but every one as excited 
as themselves, joined them, and greetings and 
laughing words were exchanged, 

“I is too early for lamch,”’ remarked Lady 
Graydon, taking out her watch, ‘I think we 
had better take a-stroll in the woods.” 

“And with one accord the whole gay party 
moved forward, disappearing from view behind 
the great dark bushes as they paired off, Lord: 
Graydon. taking possession of Una, who 
smiled radiantly upon him im ber joy at this 
open mark of preference. 

Tie elder members did not go far, but 
selecting a spot where a; great fallen tree lay 
across the path, half covered. with moss and 
lichen, they seated themselves, and co: 
chatting upon the subjects dear to their souls. 

Sir Arthur’s face wore a, grave, disturbed 
look, and his gaze wandered over the fair 
autumn. blossoms, nodding so softly and gently 
in the quiet breeze that crept through the 
wood—a breeze that bore with it a, pleasant 
odour of garnered corn and fading Jeaves, but 
he saw not the flowers nor heeded, the per- 
fumed airs; his thoughts were of Una, 

Was-she going to throw Gabriel Varne/over, 
after all? It would be too cruel, and some 
knowledge that he kept locked in his heart 
away from:his:child, his. cousin made a dark 
frown of anger, knit hie brows. She will lose 
both if she pluyé fast-and-loose like this were, 
the thoughts that crossed, his mind, as he 
caught a glimpse of Una’s rich crimson cloth 
dress between the bushes, and saw the look 
of earnest appeal on Lord Graydon’s face as 
he bent over her. 





The gay ripple of her laugh floated across to ! 





Sir Arthur, as he sat there so quiet, and the “Eat your lunch, and don’t be absurd,” she 
look of coquettish encouragement on her face | cried, tossny her curls till the sunlight seemed 
framed in the dark foliage of a holiy-tree | to be ronning all amongst them ins nied game 
irritated him. of bide-wnd-seek, 
“ Gabriel is an idiot !” he muttered. “I won- * Did 1 spenk ?”” he said, quietly. 
dér how he, a man of so much sense and “No, you ridiéulous crewture ; bat you 
intellect, can throw himself away upou u soul. ' looked,” and Aggie tarned wway, for she felt her 
less lump of beautiful vanity such us that | cousin's yaz+ upon her, and she knew her face 
girl?” And having given vent to his anger in | was flushing “ apgravatingly,’’ as she termed 
these words he rose and walked towards the | it in her thoughts. 
others, who were thoroughly enjoyinz the | But thovgh his eyes were fixed upon her 
peaceful beauty of the wood, the sounds of | face he suw her not, for he was wondering 
gay laughter, and the floods of song from the | when he could in honour ask Um the question 
wood-birds mingling in with their surround. | that was trembling on his- tongue, and which 
ings. it bad been so hard to keep buck all that 
Sir Arthur was not the only one who con- | morning with her lovely face so near him, 
demned the unconscious or uncaring be» utiful | those durk glowing southern eyes glancing 80 
Una ; but the words used by this other, though | coquettishly into his own, 7 
only her unele’s tenamt, were more bitter, more Ayatbé Morton held no place in his musings, 
savage, in their meaning. and this she felt with w keeu little pang; 
There was’ another witness to thut pretty | bat she lauyhed on merrily, hiding, wl! her dis- 
little scene of sylvan flitting, as Una received | appoiutment bravely and well. 
a bunch of lovely wood ‘violets from the young Luncheon over, there was a general move, 
heir’s hand—Farmer Gray, who stood bebirda | and the party wandered off, exch one or two, 
high hawthorn bush, with his scythe sluvy over | as their own sweet will ‘decided. 
his shoulder, On his way home from work | Some strolied down the yrussy slopes to the 
he had heard merry voices and gay bursts of | glen, where the ferns yrew tall and gisat-like, 
laughter, and pausing to see from whence they | spreading out their wide frowds in xraceful, 
proceeded had seen 'those two. | stately beauty; some went in search of wood- 
“QOurses upon these women!” he cried | flowers. . 
aloud, but there were.none to hear the hourse | All were scattered about in a few rmaoments, 
voice, nor to see the fine old rugged face dis- ; and only the servants were left to gather up 
{ 
' 
| 
| 











torted by passion as it was then. ‘ M/y life | the remuins of the repust and prepare for do- 
ruined by one, and. now that of the only bemg parture, for the drive home was w long one. 

I care'for is to ‘be wretked by her—her of ail Just as the sun was low the curries were 
people in the world,” ready, and the purty, langhing brightly and 
He did not pause again as he trudged along , merrily, taking their seats. ’ 
the narrow wood path—not even when he o»me | Aguth’ asked to ¢o with Tanthe, and so it 
upon Una and Lord Graydon strolling wlong | wae wrrauged that Una should take her place 
together, though the young fellow culled owt in the Graydon carriage, much to the. young 

tohim. He walked on with down-bentheud and | heirs delizht. 

that ‘weary depression deepening in bie clear | Isnthe turned to take a last look at the 

grey eyes, the hard lines growing harder; and | woods xs the horses left the grasslund, and 

yet. in his heartthere was a yearning teuder- | trotted on tothe hard rowd. The pine wood 

ness for the wife who had deserted him. Was in deep shadow, with pale shafts of glim- 
“ Whatan old boor that farmer is!” ex- | mweriny golden sunlixhi lying here and there 

claimed Una, as his figure disappeared from | amonyst the long yrass. 

their view in the winding, of the path. | On the broud flat land between the woods 
‘No, he is notthat,” retarned her compa. | the shadows stretched straight. and still wait- 

nion quietly ; ‘‘ he is breaking-up fast, poor old ing patiently for the departing san to take 

fellow! I believe he still. grieves ‘over thas old | them with him; and in and out the trees in 

” 


| Graydon Wood the sun-elfs danced, making, 


“His wife?” said Una Raye, looking up | the wide leaves just tinged with lovely autamn 
quickly into his face; ‘‘she.is not worth it, a | colours shimmer like guy busterilies as they 

less wife!” skipped from bough to beugh, |: 

Ah, Una! does it not strike you that faith- And down the enterald slope ran the golden 
lessness, whether it be in wife: or muid, is | light in pule yellow streams, with islands of 
dishononr ? “ deep grey rook, aud she ferns stood tall and 

“ Yes,.it is that; as for not being worth it , still in the dark shadow of the trees that 
I fancy the worst women: generally yet the , sheltered ther. : , 7 
best love,” he said, with the air of aphiloso. | Truly a fuir scene, this sunlit landand quiet 
pher ; and Una finshed as she thought of ber | dark woods, where the breezes murmured 80 
own mercenary plans with.regard to him-eif. | softly and low among the spreading branches, 

As she was turning to him with the imention a fuir, sweet remembeanve for the girl to bear 
of making some laughing retort, they heard away with her ; and she leant back with alow 
a silver-toned bell ringing them to luncheon. sixh thet was not all sorrow as the carriage 
This was the signal that had been arranged . swept roand a bend ia the road, wad hid the 
was to call them together. | view from her sight. 

They had luncheon amid all the usual round 
of gay laughter, upsetting of plates of sulad, 
popping of champagne corks; and Ianthe merry chatter, which, contrary to most con- 
exerted herself to appear light-hearted and versetion of chatterboxes, was worth listen- 
merry ‘as of yore. Once or twice theeldyirlish ing to; and just as the san sank low behind 
laugh rang out, and the cloud on her father’s the hills at Graydon, making them stand out 
face lifted; this proved to him that ic was like dark yiants aguinst the deep red of the 
change she needed. When she was «mong sky, the line of carriages swept up the broad 
new scenes she would awaken from this drive. N 
lethargy, so he argued to himself,and took | Miss Isabel Weir carried off Tanthe to a 
comfort therefrom. room near Lady Graydon's apartments, where 

‘We are having a-regular round of gaiety,” | she made her rest vill diuner, whica they; par 
remarked Agathé Morton (7), as she held ont | took of sans ceremonie. shape ett 
her plate for a second supply of chicken saled. | The evening passed away amid singing, and 

‘“How?” asked a young fellow, nuted for | converaation—a pleasant, enjoyable evening, 
the brevity of his speeches, and the length of according well with the well-spent day ; an 
his head. evening that lingered in the memory of all 

“Why, are we not going to attend the | there years after some hud purted for ever. 
harvest-home—a real old-fasbioned uffsir— | Isnthe was asived to sing, und tober father’s 
next week?” she cried, opening her eyes, aud | surprise—for she hud given it ap of late—she 
pretending to look anoohed. | rose from the lounge, aad erossiag the room, 

“Oh—ob! I forgot,” was his reply, aecom- | seated. berrelf at the piano. 2 ’ 
panied by a glance that sued pardon from his The song she chose was ‘ The Everlastiag 
fair partner. Shore,” and never had Ianthe sang as she did 





the restof the drive, listeaing to Agathd’s 
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And then she sat very still aad quiet during 
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that night. Her whoie svul flooded out in 
the words, and the notes of the melody seemed 
to linger throbbingly in the air for some 
seconds after the sweet voice had ceased. 

“You sang beautifally, my darling!” said 
her “aunt,” as the girl left the piano. looking 
very white and calm, bat with misty, dusky 
eyes. ‘ ButI fear you have overtaxed your 
strength.” 

“It was the nightingale’s last song,” said 
Ianthe, with a faint, sad smile. 

“Nonsense ; your voice is stronger than ever,” 
cried Isobel Weir, but the girl’s white face 
and gleaming violet eyes sent a strange thrill 
of fear to her heart, and she insisted on her 
going to bed soon after that. and this was of 
course @ signal for a general break-up. 





CHAPTER XI. 


Tue night of the harvest-home had come—a 
glorious night—so darkly clear and balmy, and 
the great, round harvest moon hung low in the 
heavens, shining through the tall trees outside 
the farmhouse like a bull of golden light. 

Inside the farm at the entrance to the large 
old-fashioned kitchen, stood Farmer Gray, his 
rugged-bronzed features set and still, but in his 
eyes ever the old sorrow burned. 

His gaze wandered round the old room with 
its full ears of golden corn brightening the 
walls, the gay scarlet flowers sendinga warm 
glow from their petals down over the grain. 
Theroom was not empty, for his friends had 
already made their appearance, but they were 
awaiting the arrival of the party from Graydon. 
Sir Arthur and the girls had stayed on at 
Graydon after the picnic, much to Miss 
Weir’s delight, for she had to attend to the 
packing for their departure. 

The farmer entered the kitchen, walking 
across to where there was a window that 
afforded a long view of the surrounding coun- 
‘try, bathed inthe mysterious light of the har- 
vest moon. 

So occupied was he with his own thoughts 
that he did not hear the sound of carriage 
wheels, nor the gay, merry laughter of girls as 
they alighted, and he turned witha start as 
Lord Graydon’s voice fell upon the air. 

“Well. Mr. Gray, we have arrived in time, 
I hope?” he was saying, but the old farmer did 
not heed him. Standing in the doorway was 
Una, looking very lovely.in a simple white 
dress, witha boinch of poppies at her throat. 

If the girl had been a ghost, dressed in all 
the pale horrors of the grave, he could not have 
looked more startled ; but by a sudden effort he 
roused himself and came forward, saying a 
few words of welcome in his abrupt, but not 
rude manner. 

Before supper, which had been laid in the 

at hall or best kitchen—a sumptuous repast 
that made the eyes of the guests glisten with 
pleasure, there was dancing—regular old cus- 
tom dancing—country reels and rounds that 
seemed to send every drop of blood to the round 
faces of the dancers, but which in no wise 
seemed to tire them. After supper Sir Roger 
was to be danced, the young girls, and elder 
members too, from the neighbourbing country 
houses joining in; but during the first part of 
the evening they rested, being merely cn- 
lookers. 

Sir Roger de Coverly had been gone through 
with great success. On all sides it had been re- 
marked that Una Raye had caught the heart 
of the young heir of Graydon in her toils, but 
none were pleased, for Una had never tried to 
win the respect and love of those “ beneath” 
her, as she termed it. 

Una had slipped out into the porch to take a 
breath of cool air, whenshe was confronted by 
Farmer Gray, stern-eyed and pale. 

“Girl!’’ he cried passionately, “ what is 
your motive for toying with Gabriel Varne 
thus? What is the meaning of Lord Graydon’'s 
open attentions.to you this evening ?”’ 

“How dare you!” exclaimed Una. “ You 
horrible, meddling old man. What right have 
you to speak or question me?” and she drew 








her superb form to its full height, looking like 
some outraged Eastern queen as she stood 
there in the mellow glow of the moon. 

The old farmer gazed at her, long and 
steadily, a curious strange smile curling his 
lip; a deep intense meaning gathering in the 
depths of his keen grey eyes, and he shook that 
noble head of his, crowned with the crown of 
iron-grey hair, as he made reply in low tones 
that only reached her ear, though many had 
slipped away from the heated hall to gaze at 
the harvest-moon. 

“ Right, girl! Aye, by what right youask?” 

*“Do not stand there mumbling over my 
words like one in his dotage!” exclaimed 
Una, turning contemptuously away. 

‘ Girl!” he cried, seizing her hand in his 
horny hard-worked palm. ‘Keep down that 
pride lest it rise up and grush you. Take my 
warning while there is time !”’ 

‘What right?” began the girl, at aloss for 
words in her passion and surprise, that one so 
much beneath her in the social status should 
presume to dictate to her. 

‘‘Perhaps I have a right!” he returned 
slowly, and in atone the mysterious signifi- 
cance of which sent a strange thrill through 
her. She felt as though she were holding com- 
munion with something ‘‘ uncanny.” 

‘You are mad, Farmer Gray!” was all the 
reply she vouchsafed ; but despite the haughty 
tone, the regal step with which she joined the 
country merry-makers, his words had left an 
uncomfortable impression. What could he 
mean? Was he mad? She tried to banish 
it from her mind with this supposition. 


Lord Graydon, who was opposite her during’ 


the dance in which she was taking part after 
supper, suddenly stooped forward and whis- 
pered something in her ear which made her 
start and shudder, while a pallor, which she 
felt and could not understand, overspread her 
countenance. 

But she looked up into his face with one of 
her bewildering smiles as she bowed her head, 
evidently in assent, and the bright sunny blue 
eyes shone with a glad, joyous light as the 
young heir whirled round the room, his arm 
encircling the buxom waist of a rosy-cheeked 
farmer’s daughter. 

Sir Roger De Coverly was danced with just 
the number of mistakes to render it amusing, 
and then there commenced the laughing, noisy 
confusion of preparing for departure. 

It was during this bustle and hurry that 
Lord Graydon approached Una; and, taking 
her hand, led her in silence away. 

In silenee they traversed the wide deserted 
rooms at the rear of the farm. Lord Graydon 
paused as they entered a room, a little apart 
from the others, and farnished in the most 
luxurious style it is possible to imagine. 

On a delicate satin lounge lay a piece of un- 
finished lace; on a table, neara window, open- 
ing into a flower-garden, stood a desk open, 
but covered thickly with dust. 

** You wish to know why I have brought you 
here?” said Lord Graydon, seeing a look of 
half-startled wonder creeping over the beauti- 
ful face of his companion. 

‘““Whose room is this? Why have you 
brought me here?” she cried, as though his 
words had fallen on deaf ears. 

“To see the portrait of the woman whom 
Gabriel Varne has become infatuated with ! ” 
he replied, sternly pointing toa large oil paint- 
ing above the fireplace. 

The yellow light of the harvest moon fell 
slantwise across it, showing the dark, pas- 
sionate eyes and weak, red mouth, but leaving 
the rest of the face in shadow. 

It wasa beautiful face, bewilderingly, fas- 
cinatingly beautiful, but weak and sensuous 
to a degree, the face of a woman who would 
not quell her inclinations —be they what they 
might. 


“How lovely!” fell unconsciously from 


‘ Una’s lips; then, as she gazed, that strange 


undefinable, thrill passed over her again, and 
she turned to Lord Graydon to find him 
staring in utter bewilderment at her. ‘It is 





like me, something!” she added, in an awed, 
hushed whisper. 

‘‘Like?” he echoed. “It is the image! 
What on earth is the meaning of it?” 

Una made no response. A dull heavy weight 
seemed to have fallen upon her heart. She 
could have given no definition of her feelings, 
only she longed to get away from the farm. 

The strangeness of finding that picture there 
struck her for the first time as she turned 
away, walking out into the garden. 

“How did Farmer Gray come by that 
woman’s likeness?” she asked. 

‘‘It is the portrait of his wife!” he re- 
turned, quietly. ‘If he knew that his friend, 
the immaculate Gabriel Varne, was carrying 
on an intrigue with his guilty wife, I wonder 
how he would like it!’ he added. 

“Bah! We will not speak of him, the 
traitor!’ cried Una, curling her red lips in 
scorn. ‘Tell me how you discovered that 
room!” 

‘*‘ Quite by accident, I assure you! I was 
passing along the passage when I saw that 
door standing open as you saw it; and the 
moon was then shining full on that beautifal, 
wicked face. It startled me not a little; it 
looked so real, and then I knew where I had 
seen the face of Gabriel Varne’s amour he- 
fore. It was Farmer Gray’s wife!” 

‘But I thought she was dead—everyone 
thinks so!’ remarked Una, perplexedly. 

‘Yes, and it is best so. The farmer himself 
imagines her dead. I pity him if he ever 
eg that she lives,” responded Lord Gray- 

on. 

“ He will go quite mad, for he is half crazy 
now,’’ remarked Una, remembering with a 
strange, cold shudder the fixed-intent gaze of 
the old man’s keen grey orbs. 

«« What makes you call him mad? I have 
often heard you speak so of him !” asked Lord 
Graydon, pausing; he put the question more 
for the sake of ‘prolonging these last few 
moments. 

“He talks so oddly and interferes most 
unwarrantably with my doings and sayings. 
He must be mad, I think, and so I try to excuse 
him when I am away from him, but when he 
begins to lecture me in that slow, deliberate 
voice of his I hate him! How dare he, a 
common old farmer, presume to dictate to 
me!” she finished off, with a sudden gust of 
passion that startled her companion. 

Lord Graydon did not make any reply, 
however. He gazed instead with intense, 
yearning earnestness into the proudly beaati- 
fal face—that face that would have been perfect 
but for the cold cruel lines round the smiling 
scarlet lips. 

They had wandered round to the old wild 
flower-garden, where the lilac trees made a 
deep and perfumed screen in the sweet spring. 
Now the lilac bloom was dead, but the leaves 
were still plentiful, and here it was that the 
young lord paused. 

An intense quiet reigned here ; there was no 
breeze, all was still and calm. The pale som 
rays of the bright harvest moon fil 
through the thick-leaved branches of the 
lilacs, resting in still golden lights on the face 
of the woman at his side. 

Una Raye felt instinctively what was 
coming, and her heart beat so, that uncon- 
sciously she put  d her hand to her side to 
quiet its beats. The proud moment of her 
life was come. A coronet was about to be 
laid at her feet. : 

And as these thoughts ran riot in her mind, 
another scene rose before her, so vivid, so true, 
that she almost cried out. A wild picturesque 
spot where a great alder spread its branches 
over the soft grassland; a oe fretted gate, 
and a long narrow lane, and coming along, 
with quick strides and pale passion-lit face, 


the man she loved—Gabriel Varne! 

She remembered the quick throb of her 
heart as his first words of love fell upon her 
ear, the thrill of delight that had swept over 
her as his arms encircled her form, and with 
a quick gesture she covered her face with her 
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hands, and cowered against the dark green 


bush. 

‘What is it, Miss Raye? Una—my darling!” 
cried Lord Graydon, bending over her in 
sudden alarm, and placing his hand on her 
shoulder. 

He could feel the uneven gasp of her breath, 
and a t fear fell upon him. Did she love 
Gabriel Varne so much that the shock of his 
perfidy would kill her? He could think of no 
other reason, and his face was pale and sad 
when she raised her eyes to his. 

“It is nothing,” she replied,in her usual 
clear, musical tones. ‘‘ Have you heard about 
Gabriel’s Joss?’’ she added, “or am I the 
only one he has told?” 

‘* Loss!” he repeated in bewildered tones, 
“I do not quite understand your meaning.” 

“Yes, one of the banks in which half or 
more of his money was placed has failed, and 
he is now a comparatively poor man. I am 
glad I wrote and broke my engagement before 
I heard, as he is quite mean enough to pretend 
that that is my motive,” replied Una quietly ; 
but she knew in her own heart that his poverty, 
as she termed it, would have been an impass- 
able barrier between them, and rejoiced that 
she had been so wise as to write and give up 
all claim to his affection. 

She had not yet received the reply to that 
last womanly (?) letter of hers, but she felt 
that there was no sin in telling Lord Graydon 
that she was free. 

“IT do not think that Varne would be so 
mean as that. He has been led away by a 
beautifal devil, who has ruined more men 
than him, and is old enough to be your 
mother ; but he is nota coal” replied Lord 
Graydon, and then they stood there in the 
quiet hush of the moonlit garden silent. 

The lilac bush swayed gently, and the 
moon’s rays ran in deep, flitting shafts over 
its dark shining leaves; but the breeze that 
moved the slender branches was too soft to 
give forth any sound. 

The silver shafts lay, too, on the dewy grass 
that spread itself round the quaint, sweet- 
smelling grounds, and the stars peered down 
at them, blinking and twinkling knowingly at 
one another. 

Una stood now in the darkest shade, and 
only the gleam of her silken robe tokd her 
whereabouts. Lord Graydon made a step 
forward, and putting out his hand drew her 
towards him—drew her from the shelter of the 
lilac bush into the full bright glow of the 
harvest. moon. 

On her rarely beautiful features was a deep 
crimson flush ; the fall red lips quivered with 
emotion, and the rich lace flattered, and rose 
and fell with each quick beat of her heart. 

Rarely beautiful, indeed, she looked as she 
stood there in the witching light of the moon, 
the dark eyes gazing with passionate softness 
into his, then drooping till the white lids 
veiled them, the long black lashes resting on 
the flushing cheeks, lending a new charm to 
the already perfect picture, 

Lord Graydon felt, as he gazed upon her, 
that it would be dise to hold that form in 
the knowledge that she was his own. His 
own? Oh, that it could be so! A sudden 
swift flood of passion seized him, and catch- 
ing her to him, he cried in hurried accents,— 

“ Darling—darling, say that you love me!” 

‘“*T, Lord Graydon ! ” exclaimed Una, a little 
startled by his vehemence. 

“‘ Nay, dearest one, tell me while I hold you 
thus, here, close to my heart, that I may one 
day call you wife!” he urged, in softer 
tones, 

And Una Raye lifted her dark eyes to his 
face, those eyes that could insinuate such soft 
and loving thoughts, while the cold, mercenary 
soul was weighing his title and wealth in the 
balance.against her love for Gabriel Varne; 
and Lord Graydon, meeting that glance, 
stooped and pressed his lips to hers unchid, 
murmuring the one word,— 


“ Mine! 
(To be continued. ) 








VERNON’S DESTINY. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Mec Cxarteris would have been bitterly 
offended had any one called her oo awe ree 
and yet, at the sound of ‘that awful wailing 
cry her grasp on Lena’s hand involuntarily 
tightened, and her footsteps came to an abrupt 
stop. 

“I can’t go on,’’she said, feebly. ‘Lena, 
I daren’t!” 

But Itola Merton’s sister had her own share 
of courage, and other peoplestoo. Instrength 
and force Lit might fail often ; in that quality 
best described as pluck, never. 

“You must come,” she returned, calmly. 
“* Recollect you have given your promise.” 

But her own fingers were cold, and Meg 
could hear her breath come and go as they 
went onwards. 

Miss Charteris had one advantage over Lit 
—she knew the room, had been in it often, 
and recalled the exact position of the furni- 
ture. Nothing had been changed. 

Entering from the dressing-room you came 
at once upon two French windows opening to 
a balcony. Facing these was a bed; a sofa ran 
at its foot, a few chairs, and a mahogany 
wardrobé—that was all. Mirror and toilet 
appliances were all in the dressing-room. 

There wag, as Meg had said before, some- 
thing bare and desolate about the apartment. 
Its furniture, of course, was good and solid ; 
but there were none of the little etceteras 
women love, and it had the whole “ utility ”’ 
air which mostly distinguishes a man’s room 
from a lady’s. 

To think that, with the choice of such 
splendours as were to be found at the Hall, it 
should have been allotted to the young wife 
was incredible. 

‘Sit down,” said Lena, and her voice, 
though faint, had a ring of command. “Iam 
going to strike a light.” 

Meg sank on to the first chair she came to. 
Lena lighted a candle. 

‘* Look here!” 

Thus entreated Miss Charteris walked to the 
window, and Lit pointed to something sus- 

nded above the balcony, and moving to and 

. It was between a mop, a stick, and a 
broom ; but the cleverness of the deyice con- 
sisted in its being hung from the balcony rest- 
ing in such @ position that each unusually 
high gust of wind would cause it to sweep 
over the strings of a rough kind of Jew’s 
harp. 

Lit detected this in an instant, and held 
Meg forcibly at her side until, by the light of 
their flickering candle, they distinctly saw the 
seeming mop come in contact with the strings 
of the harp, when the sound which had so 
terrified them was distinctly heard. 

“There is nothing to fear,” said Lena, 
sadly. ‘It isa wicked device of that man’s 
to scare people away from this room lest they 
should try to liberate his poor wife. Oh! 
Meg, I felt awfully frightened! Didn’t you?” 

‘* Awfully !’’ confessed Meg, with chattering 
teeth. “I never did believe in ghosts; but 
I felt inclined to to-night.” 

‘* And now we will go to Nell.” 

But there was no one in the bed. Lit drew 
the curtains aside and peeped; then Meg 
touched her hand. 

“She is on the sofa.” 

Something very still and motionless was 
indeed stretched upon the couch. At first 
sight it had seemed nothing but a heap of 
wraps. 

Lena advanced towards the sofa, shading 
her candle with one hand. A feminine figure 
lay there, dressed in the extreme of fashion, 
with pink and white cheeks, most elegant 
eyebrows and lashes, very smiling lips, and 
pearly teeth. 

Meg’s first impression was that the face 
looked very vacant, her next that the dress 
must be unusually long, since, though the 


lady was reclining om her back, there was no 
trace of a foot visible. 

Was she asleep? Was it possible that Mrs. 
Denzil took her repose with those glassy eyes 
open in a deliberate stare, and an inane simper 
on her lips? 

Meg had not settled this question when 
~ was horrified by her sister-in-law’s con- 

uct. . 

Lena calmly sat down on the sofa, letting 
her whole weight rest without scruple on 
exact spot where Mrs. Denzil's feet might be 
supposed to rest, and burst into a fit of almost 
hysterical laughter. 

“Lena!” 

“T can't helpit. Oh, Meg! I have thought 
of many wonderfal things, but the wildest 
theory [ ever found was not so extraordinary 
as this,” and she went off into another burst 
of laughter. 

Meg felt really angry. 

‘*She will wake up in a minute,” apeaking 
in a very low tone, and signifying by a glance 
at the simpering lady who was meant by the 
pronoan. *“ Really, Lit, I feel ashamed of yon 
What will Mrs. Denzil think of you for laugh- 
ing at her so rudely?” 

Lit grew grave. 

“T am not laughing at Mrs. Denzil, 
this lady will not think at all about my con- 
duct. Oh! Meg! is it possible you don’t see?” 

‘IT see nothing,” said Meg, in rather an 
injured tone; ‘‘and you are wasting precious 
time.” 

“Meg, I thought you would have guessed. 
This is a lay figure, just a waxwork dummy 
out of some milliners shop. See!” and she 
turned up the elegant dress and disclosed a 
framework unmistxkably artificial, with more 
than suggestions of wire. ‘Mrs. Denzil is 
only wax as far as her head and arms; the 
rest of her is of inferior substance. Here, I 
will convince you,” and deliberately holding ® 
lighted match over the fair pink and white 
face, she gave Meg such positive proof of her 
correctness as would have satisfied the moss 
incredulous, 

** Now we can go home.” 

“Shall we tell Raymond ?”’ 

“I think not. Meg, aren’t you glad we 
came, and that all has ended well?” 

It was not in the nature of Meg Charteris 
to be ungenerous, or refuse praise where it was 
justly due. 

“I am very glad we came. Oh, Lena, I 
feel thankful you thought of it. Neil must 
believe our opinion of Mr, Denzil now.” 

vt 

Meg thought the “yes” a little short, but 
she knew Lena was tired. and did not wo 
her by questions. Indeed, she took the whole 
of the farewells to the old housekeeper on her- 
self, and would not let her sister-in law spesk 
again until she had got safely back to Fir 
Cottage, and was leaning back in Lady 
Mande's own particular chair, sipping some 
wine Meg had promptly poured out. 

“Tt is almost ten. Very soon Neil may be 
here now. Lit, you look so ill!” 

“TI am trying to think.” 

“Of what?’ 

‘* What is to be done next.” 

Meg opened her eyes. 

“I can't see there is anything more to be 
done. We have proof positive Mrs. Denzil is 
not at the Hall. Nay, more, that she never 
has been there! ” 

“That is just it. Meg, Reginald Denzil 
mnst be a worse man now than we thought 
him. 

“Why?” 

“‘ He must have outraged his wife's feelings 
more than we know of to make her leave him.” 

‘* We don’t know that she has.” 

“Do you suppose if there were any possible 
way of inducing her to come here with him he 
would have resorted to the expedient we have 
just discovered? He was man of the world; 
he must have known the risk he ran of dis- 
covery.” 

** I don’t see his object! ” 

“I think I do! He wanted to take his 
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place as master of Charteris Hall. He wanted ‘“‘ She may have had friends.” 
‘No ‘friends,’ save those she met at my | afraid to tell him!" 


to be reveived as one of the county families. 
He could vot succeed if he ignored his wife, 
since all bis claim came from her. The only 
Way was to represent Mrs. Denzil a3 eccentric 
and unsociable. He now saw Neil was re- 
ceived as an intimate at our house. 
the rest would have been easy work compara- 
tively?” ; 

Meg looked bewildered. 

* How clever you are, Lit. Then do you 
think papa and Neil really saw Helen in De- 
vonshire ?”’ 

“ No ” 

The word was spoken slowly and deli- 
berately, almost as though wrung from Lena 
With positive pain. Meg, for once, was obtuse, 
and continued her questions. 

“But that could not have been a dummy ; 
she moved and spoke.” 

“T know!” 

“ And she seemed qnite happy and satisfied 
with her choice there.” 

“Meg.” said Lena, saddenly. “I suppose 
when your father came back he told you all 
about Mrs. Denzil? I wish you would de- 
scribe her to me just as he did to you.” 

“ Have you never asked Neil?” 

‘‘Never! Until to-night I don’t think I 
doubted really that it was Mrs, Denzil.” 

** And you doubt now?” 

“Only describe her.” 

‘““She couldn't have been a dummy—she 
moved and spoke. She was a pretty tiny- 
looking creature, just like a wax doll. She 
had masses of flaxen hair. and eyes like a 
china ehepherdess. Ob! Lit, my darling, 
what have I suid to make you look like 
that?” 

Lena Charteris had grown white as death. 
A faint moan escaped her. 

‘** Tt must have been my sister.” 

“Lena!” 

“You know that, long ago, before she was 
merried, Isola was engaged to Revinuld 
Derzil. She treated him shamefully; but he 
was the only creature she ever loved.” 

“But she is Mrs. Merton!” 

“Yes,” said Lit, seornfully; “and Isa is 
too, fend of money to do anything which 
would risk her position. She would never 
what people.call ‘go wrong,’ not because ;her 
moral code is high, but because she values 
wealth and distinction too much to do any- 
thing ,that would put her beyond society's 

je.” 

“Yet you think she was in Devonshire as 
Mrs. Denzil!” 

‘I think she betrayed Helen Charteris into 
marrying Regivald Denzil. How she did it I 


‘ 


I suppose | 


sister’s; except, indeed, her schoolfellows, and 


“No; the woman has found out, and is 


‘‘ And what sudden business. has taken him 


they would be young girls, perhaps hardly | to London?” 


out, with no influence or power.” 
‘There is- Neil!” 
told him they never knew. They 


‘*T hope he has not found a clue to his wife’s 
hiding place. His real wife I mean!”’ 
‘* Well, I-shall be glad when, Ashwin comes. 


How shay 
both talked at once as they poured their story | I feel uneasy.” 


into his ear. ' 
He was little disposed to oredit them; but 


' when sober, grave eyed Meg told how the nose 


} 


have no idea; but of the fact I feel pretty | 


sure.” 

« And then?”’ 

“When poor Jim Merton found ont she 
was not the angel he had thought her, and 
went abroad, IT fancy she renewed her acynain- 
tance with the Denzils. Remember, Mey, this 
has no foundation bat my own frncy. 
young wife either grew jealous of her, or 
awoke to her husband's trne character, and 
for one of these causes left him. Then comes 
the time when Denzil so steadily refused all 
our attempts to see his wife. When poor 
Helen became lady of Charteris. and he could 
benefit nothing by the -hononr for lack of her 
signature. I can quite believe Isola would con- 
sent to take a journey into Devonshire and 
represent herself as the missing heiress. 
Anyway, Meg, that description fits her to the 
life,” 

“ And Nell?” 

“« Heaven help her!” 


The | 


‘But where would she be if your theory | 


were correct? Why, Lena, she would have 
been a lonely wancerer for months !”’ 


“My idea is that she left her husband on | 


her wedding day, or scon after. That is why 
I say Heaven help her! She had neither 
motber nor father, sister nor brother. Until 
I met Neil I found the world a pretty hard 
place, even with all those appendages. What 
would she do without?” 


of the supposed Mrs. Denzil had diminished 
visibly in size under the influence of Lena’s 
match he could hardly doubt any longer. 

‘I shall telegraph for Ashwin in the.morn- 
ing. Lena, you must not crow over me 
because I have been taken in. by an impostor.” 

“T won't. Shall you tell him, Neil?” 

“1 don’t know. Won't his wife’s nose do 
that for me, Lena?” 

“ You must tell him,” said Meg, gravely, 
“or how are you to break off all interconrse 
with him? And, I sappose, now you will 
hardly care to see him at the Rosery ?”’ 

“T think,” returned Neil, coolly, ‘‘ I shall 
give no particulars, but just drop him a line, 
and say my wife objects to the visits of a 
gentleman whose better half deélines to asso- 
ciate with her. Better not let him know 
we've found him ont, Lena.” 

‘* 1 had rather.” 

‘It might be dangerous.”’ . 

‘‘I thonght you might go to him and de- 
mand Helen.” 

‘“* I couldn't do that; my fatitr migh Ned 

*¢ Yon will send to him, of course ?’ 

“T shall telegraph.” 

Mr. Denzil never received the rebuff Dr. 
Charteris contemplated. When he returned 
to the Hall after leaving Neil he found a 
letter from his London agent with this 
mysterious information :— 

‘Clue found at last. Lose no time; come 
at once.” 

‘* Lydia,” said Mr. Denzil, seeking out, the 
demure Miss Catt while enjoying her solitary 
supper, ** you can pack up,.and return:to your 
mistress to-morrow.” 

‘“‘T should have done that anyhow, sir, after 
the way you've treated me,” and Miss Catt 
detailed her grievances at fall length. 


“ Tt was a ruse, and I rather. suspect, Mrs. | 


Charteris of it. How I hate that woman ! 
But I can't stop to be revenged on her now. 
I have. good news, Catt; we’re on the track at 
last. Tell your mistress I have found the 
missing clue.” » 

‘‘Aod Mrs. Denzil, sir—her that’s upstairs, 
I mean—what am I to do with her?” 

Denzil laughed. 

“She would be rather an awkward com- 
panion for you to manage alone on a railway 
journey. I think you had better lock her up 
in her own apartments till we return. 
Happily she will need neither food nor cloth- 
ing.” 


g. 

‘‘ And what am I to tell the servants?” 

Denzil was a man of expedients. 

‘I shall leave before they are stirring. 
Tell them Mrs. Denzil was so far recovered 
she preferred accompanying me, and that 
you're to follow with the luggage. All you’ve 
to do. is just to turn the key on those two 
rooms.” 

** 1 did thas, sir, before I went out.” 

“Then I don’t see you need ever enter them 
again! Tell Mrs. Raymond my wife is par- 
ticularly anxious they should not be opened or 
interfered with.”’ 

‘And that note sir. It was a hoax, and I 
always feel suspicious of them.” 

“Tt must have been sent by Mrs. Charteris, 
but as she did’nt come here and make a hulla- 
bsdoo in your absenee, I confess I can’t see her 
object. I shall jast drop Charteris a note, 
saying wnexpécted business hurries me to 
London.”’ 

Neil received the note just as he was writing 
his own. 

“ What does that mean?” .and he tossed it 
to Lena. You eee he specially mentions his 

discovery ?” 


wife. Does he know of your 


' 


But a telegram from Mr. Ashwin’s office 

informed them that gentleman was taking his 
oliday, and in foreign parts. He was be- 

lieved to be in Italy, but were by no means 
sure. 

Neil shook his. head. 

“ That’s no good!” 

“Send for Guy Vernon.” 

Dr. Charteris did more—he rushed up to 
London, and. drove straight. to the chambers 
in Cecil-street, Strand. 

The landlady. shook her head. 

“« It's my belief sir, he’s dead.” 

Neil gasped. Certainly extraordinary things 
were happening around him. 

‘“ My good woman I had no idea he was ill! 
| You shock me terribly !”’ 

“Well, sir, it’s only my opinion. Three 
weeks ago he just went.off in a cab, without 
saying a word to me about when he, should 

be back. I got dinner for him that night. I 
| got breakfast the next day, but he never came 
\toeatit. There's a pileof letters as high as 
| my table awaiting for him. I’ve had people 
, by the dozen after him, and I've told them just 
what I tell you. Now, it was three weeks 
| yesterday he went off, and I’ve heard nothing 


i 





| since! ”” 
| “But have you taken no steps to ascer- 
tain?” 

“I never pry into.my lodger’s affairs, sir ! 
Your friend he was a real gentleman ; he paid 
me the first, three months rent about a week 
before he went,.and I’m pretty sure: he’ll 
me'the next three months when it'sdue if he’s 
above ground. Tf he isn't I can send in the 
bill to his ma, >r if she disputes\it the furniture 
: he left here and nicknacks are worth donble the 

money. I don’t feel. at all uneasy, sir!” 

“ And’he was in his usual health up to the 
time he went away ?” inquired ‘Neil, who al- 
most despaired of interesting Mrs. Cramp on 

' any subject apart from her own interests. 

“T[ never was one, sir, to stare at the 
‘gentleman. He didn’t complain, anyhow.” 

| Neil wrote a brief message on a card. 

| “Will you give that to himif he returns,” 
‘and che slipped a sovereign into the lady’s 








| hand ; ‘and if you find out where he is I wish 
| you'd send me word. My addressis on the 
| other side.” 
| “ Sure I will, sir, I’m always glad to oblige 
'a gentleman, which behaves as sich.”’ 
And Neil was out again in the pleasant 
September sunshine, wondering what steps to 
| take; for itseemed to him that Sir Guy Vernon, 
Baronet, had disappeared as snddenly and as 
| mysteriously as the girl who had once 
called Nell rteris. 
| “ Telegraph to Lady Decima,” washis wife’s 
advice, when he st back late that night, 
| weary and disgusted. “TI have Meg 
'to stay one more day; she conld not bear to 
' goaway while all so, unsettled.” 
| «Why in the world are she and Aunt;Mande 
| roaming about s fhe 
| Lena laughed. 
“IT have.no idea. Meg is most mysterious ; 
she won't answer ong questions, but says Lady 
| Mande has a friend with her. Whether she 
‘wses'the word ‘friend’ inthe same way as.a 
domestic servant uses the relationship ‘cousin’ 
I can’t say, nor yet whether the ‘friend’ be- 
longs more specially to Aunt Mande or heraelf ; 
but Meg is certainly very eager to get back, 
only she wanted to take the last. news of our 
‘family mystery with her.” 

There was nothing alarming in the message 
which travelled to the. widowed mother—Dr. 
Charteris, the Rosery, Charteris; to 
Decima Vernon, Vernon Grange, mear Chep- 
stow. 

“‘ Please send me Sir Guy's address.” 
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The reply was far longer, and then no light 
on the subject :— 

“T can’t give you my'son’s address. I have 
heard nothing from him for a month. His last 
letter was dated from his chambers, bit his 
landlady says he has not been there fer 
weeks. ” 


“He can’t be lost too,"’ said Meg gravely. 
‘Neil, how mysterious life seems getting ?” 

“T don’t like this about Vernon. He was the 
iast man in the world to.act like this.” 

“I thought he wasalways suave.” 

“ He has t several years abroad, but un- 
fessthe told his mother beforehand she was 
not to. expect letters he wrote y- In 
this + case he seems just to have walked 
out-of his rooms as though he were going’ ‘to 
his club—and to have‘ taken over three weeks 
“= the j 94 Z 

‘ f " 4 

ry ‘t seems ne aati 


“Finding Helen. First Mr. Ashwin is 


—— thenwe can't summon Sir Guy, and 
Charteris is abroad | There is literally no 
one’to act but you, Neil, and you have a 


oor Atbwin ant be bash oven. 


hornand 
Harris might undertake the ‘They were 
Nell’s guardiane ;: had better send 


forthem. Meg, send a line to Lady Maude, 


saying I ean’t men you till to-morrow, and 
Till te -at-once for Oleghorn.”’ 
The: partner obeyed the sammons in 


person. “Itshad been a very peremptory one, 
and hewas-at first inclined. to resent ie ; but 
when, in a long quiet talk, Neil laid the:whole 
case before him, when he had heard the testi- 
mony of Mrs, Charteris and her sister-in-law, 
and paid a visit to the Hall, where Mrs. Ray- 
mond, grown quite brave in Miss Catt’s 
absence, quite enjoyed introducing him to the 
waxwork substitute for her mistress. 7 

Then the lawyer grasped the seriousness of 
the case, and was only too-eager,to undertake 
it. 

‘* You can send Ashwin to confer with us if 
he wants to have a finger in the pie, Dr. 
Spaetens: but it is far more in.our lime than 
£ a7? 

“And you will find her?” pleaded ena. 
‘*Only think what she may be, suffering, now ! 
Sot if that man gets hold of. her he :may’kill 

r ” 

‘* Naver!’ declared Mr: C , fiercely. 
“« My dear young lady, Mr. Dengil would never 
harm a.hair of his wife’s head. Why the 
moment the breath’s oat of her body he’s:.a 
pauper. If he hates her like poison he won't 
hurt her. He'd be like the man who killed the 
goose which laid the goldan.eggs.” 

“IT never saw her,” said Lit, simply, ‘ but 
my heart aches for her; she seems to have 
been so unfortunate.” . 

‘“*I thought when I saw her she had the 
sweetest face except her.mother’s, Ah! Dr. 
Charteris; itis a thousand pities his family 
ever quartelled with the cblanel about. his 
marriage. After all; he chose « lady, and one 
of great‘beauty. ‘dust think of all the misery 
that has eprang from that olf feud!’ 

“We will nake it’np to Helen, sir, when we 
find her, ss s00n‘ as some legal ‘deed. can be 
drawn up to separate her from her husband. 
I know my father will gladly welcome herias a 
daughter.” 

“ Bat how iis she to ‘be ‘found?’ asked 
Lena, sagaly. ‘We know nothing, absolutely 
nothing, about her except that spe has mot 
been seen since January.” 

“Since her wedding day,” corrected the 
lawyer. ‘I saw her within.a few hoursof the 
ceremony,and I know of no reliable person who 
has met her later.” 

. f, ae it any use tosum mon Denzil toproduce 
er ” 

“Not the least,.sir.. If it was im his power 
to produce his wife I don’t suppose he’d have 
bought a waxwork dumaty to' represent her. 
‘There's. only ‘one thing for jit,) to place the 
matter.in the hands of the police. Luckily I 
possess a likeness of my Jaie ward, and hers ‘is 
such uncommon beauty ‘that I ‘have little 


doubt, with the picture's help, a clever detec- 
tive will have the origifial.” 
‘I never knew shehad been photographed ? ” 
‘The photograph has not ‘been very long in 
my possession. My og 4 and clerks have 
no knowledge of the late Mrs. Charteris, and 
fo could not be expected to recognise her 
daughter from the resemblance. It occurred 
to me some time that if I were away Mr. Den- 
il could easily palm off a sprtous Helen 
Denzil upon us, and haps obtein-« fradu- 
lent advance of money. To this end I-wpplied 
to Mrs. Hamilton for 9 likeness :6f my ward, 
and ee sent it at vm , ‘ 
i ou have brought it here?” 
a Decidedly! My first impression on read: 
ing your hasband’s missive was that he re- 
aired pone gdlve some disputed 
‘identity, I put.the likeness from preeau- 
tion into my.’ ! “Tt Goes not do your 
oousin justice, Mrs. Charteris, but you 
admit it is a lowe wll . 
expressing the admira- 
tion he expected, oried ty. 


‘porvlexed. Sheiguve 
‘a \glance.at the Bikeness, then she just clasped 
her hands, and aid, gravely,— 

“Thank Heaven 1’ 

‘* Are you ngdemented ?” asked Neil, 
a little out ‘* What ‘in the world 
do you mean?” 

‘It is the gitl I told you about!” oried Lit: 
“Don’t youremember, Neil, Ifound herin the 
Park, and she'was so sorry your grandfather 
was: , because she was going to ask him to 
help'her. Wer father was a’ soldier, and had 
tmetfone of your uncles»in India. Oh! Neil, 
how cold Ihave been so ? Why didn’t 
some instinct tell me it was Helen?” 

“ But was it?” 

“Yes; there could not be two such faces. 
She looks happy and childlike here,”’ touching 
the photograph; ‘‘and when I saw her she 


taken. I could swear to her face.” 

“So could I!” 

‘Meg ‘too! said Dr. Charteris, smiling. 
“ The plot thickens ; but my dear Lit,and-you, 
my thoughtful sister, where is this beautiful 
unknown you are so sure of recognising as your 
cousin ?” 

Lena's face fell. 

“T left her with you, Meg!” 

* And I did not lose sight of her, Lit. Aunt 
‘Maude told me to, keep it secret, but sutély she 
could not mind now /” 

‘« Any atint in the world would absolve: you 
from secreey now, Miss, Charteris!” said Mr. 
Cleghorn, gallantly. «‘ If-you can tell us where 

oor Mrs. Denzil is I think you are bound to 
go.”’ 

“ She is quite safe; she is with Aunt Mande. 
She told.us very little of her history, only that 
her one desire ‘was to keep hidden from ‘her 
ihusband.”’ 

“« Poor child |” breathed! the lawyer. 

‘s Had they quarrelled?” asked Neil. 

‘Ie was not a quarrel; it was worse. She 
‘told us the had often slept in the open fields, 
but she never stretched ‘herself on the hard 
turf without fesling thankful she was not in 
her hugband’s poisonons house.” 

* « He must have been cruel to her.” 

‘“‘ He was, indeed ! When the baby died-———”’ 

‘The baby!’ interrupted Lit. ** Was there 
a baby ?”’. 

“The baby!” repeated Neil. ‘* Great 
Heaven!” 

“« When the baby died,’ went on Meg, with 
two great tears stealing down her cheeks, 
“she looked like one whose very heart is 
broken, but.all. she said. was—‘ Don’t ery for 
her ; iat least she is safe from her father.’ ” 

‘* The mother shall be safe. from ‘him too!” 
cried Neil, hotly, “if English law. can’ make 

her. ‘Mr,'Cleghorn, surely she.can be freed from 
this monster ?”’ 

Biis womenkind were. forbearing. Neither 
wife nor sister conceded Neil. that two nights 
ago this “‘ monster ’ had at: at his table an 








was sad and careworn; but I cannot be mis-- 


honoured guest, and that in spite of all per- 
suasions hehad persisted in decluring ‘‘ Denzil’s 
not hailf so black as he’s painted.” 

** We willido our best ! ” said Mr. Cleghorn, 
emphatically. ‘I am afraid there will be no 
grounds for a divorcee. We may manage to 
get a judicial separation, but then he’d claim 
some of her income, I expect.” 

* Let ‘him take it all,’ said Lit, ‘‘ so that she 
has her freedom.” 

‘You have not told:us where she is, Meg?”’ 
said Dr. Charteris, suddenly. 

“She is with Aunt Maude at Narse 
Hdwards’s.” 

“« T will drive over to-morrow. No, Lena,’’ 
wand he shook ‘his head at his wife—‘! T can’t 
tifke you; the excitement will knock you up, 
and you lodk dreadfully ill now. I willmake 
Aunt’ Mande —— toilet her protéjée pay a 
Jong visit to the Rosery instead, and yon shall 


will | pet her to your heart's content.” 


“Tf-ghe will let me-if she can forgive the 

‘wrong that mine have'done her.” 

Siipaens yo ath 

“My dear young ,” said the courteous 
olddawyer, “what wrong oan you possibly have 
@oneimy poor ward?” 

Lena finshed crimson. 

(am Mrs. Merton's sister, sir.”’ 

“Andes different from her as light from 
darkness, My wife ‘never cun forget that 
relationship, Oleghorm. ‘She hurls it in 

e's teeth whenever she gets a chance.” 
) Cleghorn rose and bowed to his young 
shostess wwitinola.wotld gallantry. 
Mrs. Charteris, I can wish no 
for my ward than to become 


‘“« Dassure 
greater ha 
ri ” 


anaeeas a shockingly neglectful hostess,” 
stid ther ‘husband, teasingly. ‘Only fancy, 
Lit, Mr. has travelled over a hundred 
miles to-day, and here you are keeping him up 
gossiping till after midnight! You should 
have.more consideration.” 

But the eyes which rested on Lena's face 
were full of tenderest love, and the listeners 
‘knew perfectly well, even while he uttered that 
jesting reproof, Neil Ohwrteris thoaght all his 
young wife said or did perfection. 

‘ Light the candies; please, then,’’ said Lit, 
‘penitently. ‘‘Meg is going to:sleep here ‘to- 
night, and then directly after breakfast all 
“you goed people are goiug to drive to Mrs, 
Edwards, and [.am to be left here alone.”’ 

“* To prepare a nest for ofr unhappy guest,”’ 
said Neil, gently. ‘1 shell. bribg ‘her beck 
with me af she is at all fit for the drive. Mrs. 
‘Edwards's rooms are far too small for an 
invadid.” 

‘\ She said they were Paradise.” 

‘Poor child!’ said Dr. Ghartevis. “Just 
think what her life must have been lately, 
and she the lady of Charteris Hall!” 

As for Meg she slept'the sleep of the just— 
that happy, dreamless ‘slumber which is the 
‘most refreshing of all repose. She had 
inothing to make ker anxious or restless ; 
} everything’ was shining out as beautifully as 
} things do generally only in the last. chapters 
of a:three-volume novel. Her cousin would 
‘be restored to her rightful position, and freed 
from the power of her husband's cruelty ; the 
sweet-faced waif who had stolen into her 
heart of hearts would take her place'as lady 
of Charteris! Hall. <All was weli,, and Meg 
rejoiced with :great joy. 

But Lena's slambers were far different 
from those ofher sister-in-law. She declared, 
on first seeking her pillow, she was'too exaited 
to sleep, and when her eyes at last:blosed' she 
tossed tc and fro in restless feverish snatches 
of repogs, and more than once woke Neil by 
her bitter cry of “Loo latd ! too litte!” 

“What -were ;you dréanting about last 
night?” he asked her, when he bad con- 
demned her to breakfast in bed, and was 
going downstairs himeelf. “What wasitthat 
proved too late ?”’ P 

Lena lifted her twoibright eyes to: his ‘face, 
and whisperdd,— ’ 

“* Your journey.” 
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[I 2ELL YOU,’’ THUNDERED DENZIL, 


“IT am quite sure of it—quite sure you will 


not bring Nell back to me; you will arrive too 
late.” 


Dr. Charteris laughed, and told his wife she 
was the most superstitious creature he had 
ever met; but that assertion did not prevent 
his setting off with his sister and the lawyer 
a good half-hour before he had intended. 

** How delighted Aunt Mande will be!” said 
Meg, who herself was in a state of intense 
gladness. ‘ You have no idea how fond we 
both are of Pearl—of Helen, I meant to say!” 

The horses were fresh, and in the best of 
spirits ; the drive was a very rapid one. Almost 
before Meg knew they were near Glos’ter the 
—— was stopping before Nurse Edwards’s 

oor. 

“* We need not knock,”’ said Miss Charteris, 
quickly ; ‘let us go straight in.” 

She turned the handle of the door and 
opened it, wondering just a little the sound of 
wheels had not brought her aunt or the old 
servant to the window. In the little drawing- 
room stood Lady Maude, in conversation with 
a stranger. Was it a stranger? No. Meg recog- 
nised the man she had seen coming out of the 
Rosery. Then, in spite of all their precautions, 
Reginald Denzil had found his wife. 

** But you will save her from him?” pleaded 
Meg, clinging to Mr. Cleghorn’s coat-sleeve as 
she had never in her life clung to anything 
masculine before. ‘ You and Neil will protect 
her, won’t you?” 

** Hush !’’ said her brother's voice. ‘‘ Listen !"” 
and so the three stood just inside the door, 
quite unnoticed by the excited pair, whose 
téte-a-téte they had marred. 

“I tell you,” thundered Denzil, “I know 
she is here. No human creature has a right to 
stand between husband and wife.” 

“ But they have a right sometimes to inter- 
pose between tyrant snd victim. I fancy, sir, 
that was the true relationship between the un- 
auppy girl I tried to help and the man she 
married.” 

“ That girl is my wife.” 
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“I KNOW SHE is HERE! NO ONE HAS A BIGHT TO STAND BETWEEN HUSBAND AND WIFE!”’) 


‘I am powerless tocontradict you. I never 
even heard her name, and cannot form an 
opinion of the truth of your claim.” 

“She is my wife, once Helen Charteris, 
now Mrs. Denzil, of Charteris Hall.” 

** Poor child! ”’ 

The listeners held their breath. They admired 
Lady Mande's courage, and yet longed to rush 
to her assistance. Suddenly Mr. Denzil 
turned, and saw them. 

* Ah!” he said, with an exclamation, which 
sounded like an oath ; “ now, my lady, I have 
® witness, whose testimony you dare not dis- 
pute. There, “pointing to Mr. Cleghorn, 
‘“* stands my wife’s trustee, who could identify 
Mrs. Denzil in an instant. Perhaps you will 
believe him if he tells you the girl yon are 
taking from me is my wife.” 

“Tam ready tocredit any statement of Mr. 
Cleghorn’s,” said Lady Maude, moving grace- 
fully to the lawyer. ‘‘ But, Mr. Denzil, there is 
one thing I should like to say concerning the 
young lady who for some time has been my 
guest. It is a fact which grieved me un- 
speakably when I discovered it, but for which 
I return thanks to Heaven.” 

‘*Let us hear it,” said Denzil, “it will 
make no difference. The girl you call Pearl is 
my wife, and I mean to take her away with 
me.’”’ 

“I think my information must alter your 
plans awfully.’ 

“IT swear it shall not.” 

‘** Then listen. Pearl left my protection yes- 
terday, and I have not the slightest idea where 
she is.” 

“Tt is a lie.” ° 

“« Sir,” cried Charteris, fiercely, ‘“‘ remember 
to whom you speak. The Lady Mande is inca- 
pable of falsehood.” 

“‘ Let mespeak to him, Neil,” said the gentle 
widow, who seemed suddenly imbued with 
courage not her own. ‘“ Mr. Denzil, you may 
ask the whole heusehold; you may go to Dr. 
Williams. From all you will hear the same 
tale. WhileI was asleep yesterday, in the 








gloaming, between the lights, the child I had 
learned to love almost as my own took her 
fate into her own hands, and left my protec- 
tion,’ 

“ At what hour?” 

“ Half-past seven.” 

“ There must be magic in it,” yrowled 
Denzil, hoarsely. ‘‘ At half-past seven I started 
in search of her.” 

And then, seeing there was no more infor- 
mation to be gained, he suddenly turned on 
his heel and left the house. 


(To be continued.) 





a 





Temptation is a fearful word. It indicates 
the beginning of a ible series of infinite 
evils. iItis the sndien of an alarm bell whose 
melancholy sound may reverberate through 
eternity. Like the, sudden, sharp cry of 
‘‘ Fire!” in the night it should arouse us to 
instantaneous activity, and brace every muscle 
to its highest tension. 


Distinctive Customs.—As civilization ad- 
vances, will any country have customs peca- 
liarly its own? And when the nations have 
rubbed against each other until the sharp 
corners are all gone, and they are like so many 
egg-shapped pebbles, will they not be wofully 
stupid, and will it not be difficult to find a 
refuge from the reigning monotony? The 
reason for asking this, or rather the latest of 
an immense flock of reasons, is the change in 
marriage customs in Paris, where all manner 
of American and English practices are intro- 
duced. Formerly, only the family of the bride 
and groom gave gifts to the lady, but the other 
day a noble demoiselle was loaded down with 
one hundred and fifty presents, and friends 
and acquaintances were laid under contribu- 
tion, as they are in English. king countries. 
The pink betrothal gown will go next. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THe sun was setting in regal, glorious 
payed. golden, purple, Pam. and red 
ouds were fading slowly and gently from the 
Western sky. 


‘* The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of night.” 


The day was dying, shrouding itself in the 
growing twilight that crept up, almost imper- 
ceptibly, so was the change from 
light to shade, from effulgence to dim dusk. 

e shadows grew each moment longer and 
duskier, as the sun-god sank down behind a 
great hill standing to the right of Caple-le- 
Bretel Rectory, and the ‘golden light died off 
from the old white house, creeping up and up, 
lingering on its red roof and queer-twisted 
chimneys for awhile, and then leaving it in 
gloom, as deep as that in which the ancient 
church hard by and its graveyard was 
steeped. 

By the wicket-gate leading from the 
Rectory grounds to the graveyard stood two 
figures, those of a man and a girl. The 
former stood with one foot on a rail, both 
hands clasped over the muzzle of his gun, and 
both eyes on his companion’s face; the 
latter, with slightly bent head, toyed with a 
huge bunch of glowing, scarlet poppies, the 
colour of the gay petticoat she wore, over 
which was bunched and draped a pretty but 
fantastic cotton, curious in the extreme, yet 
undoubtedly becoming to its wearer, whose 
slight figure it showed off to perfection. 

She did not seem in the least embarrassed 
by, or, indeed, conscious of, the steady stare 
with which she was favoured. Had she been 


(‘ARE YOU WAITING FOR ME, MY PET?’’ ASKED A CHEEBY VO:CE, WHICH SHE 
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she doubtless would have noted the extremely 
tender look in her companion’s clear, grey 
eyes, that seemed to drink in, as it were, all 
the soft, young fairness of the face beside him, 
with its irregular features, but full of great 
mobility of expression, bright brown hair, and 
large dark eyes to match. 

She was childishly arvanigio’ the brilliant 
blooms, tossing those she did not fancy at 
Lassie, the red collie that lay on the grass by 
her feet, or at Noble, the setter, who sat 
a on his haunches, close to his master’s 


eels, 

He watched her with a hardly suppressed 
eagerness of manner, that argued he took a 
great interest in her, which he was at no 
pains whatever to conceal, and that he did 
not in the least mind the whole world know- 
a ou supposing the whole world cared 
to know the perms | fact. 

‘* Have you arranged those to your satisfac- 
tion at last?’ he asked, as she put the finish- 
ing touches to the arf 

“At last; yes, I think I have,” she re- 
turned, with a quick, upward glence of the 
brown eyes, and a little, rippling laugh, like 
the far-off murmur of a running brook. 
“ But why ‘at last?’” 

‘* You have been such a long time over it.” 

“Pooh! John!” shg retorted with a pretty 
moué, 

“Why pooh?” 

“I haven’t been five minutes over the 
arrangement.” 

‘“‘ Poppy, that’s a fib.” 

‘**T am sure it is not.” 

“Oh! Iam a bit of a one, but——”’ 

‘‘But you mean to say,” she interrupted, 
with another little laugh, “ that——” 

‘“‘ That,” he interrupted, in his turn, ‘I did 
not once see those extremely ugly eyes of 
yours for twenty minutes.” 

* John!” 

“Tt is a fact, I assure you.” 

“Oh, no!” 

“Oh, yes!” he mocked. “I timed you. 
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You kept your eyelids down for more than a 
quarter of an hour.” 

‘‘ What a dreadful thing for you!” 

‘“‘ It was,” he agreed, emphatically ; ‘‘ a very 
dreadful thing. I felt inclined to take those 
flowers out of your hand and fling them 
ant Wh 2?” she d ded lain} 

‘““Why?” she demanded, surprise plainly 
visible in the brown orbs. 

‘« Because I wanted you to look at me.” 

‘* What for?” 

“‘ That I might see your eyes.” 

“But,” she said, gravely and slowly, as 
though considering some weighty question, 
‘‘if they are, as you say, extremely ugly, why 
do you want to see them?” 

‘*Because I am used to seeing them,” 
returned, coolly, ‘and it is just as easy to be 
accustomed to looking at an ugly thing as at 
a pretty one.” 

** Really ?” 

‘“* Yes, really.” 

‘**T should never think that.” 

“ Wouldn’t you?” 

“No. And, John,” she went on, quite 
seriously, “‘you know you need not look at 
them unless you like.” 

‘‘No,” he asked, inquiringly, with aggrava- 
ting coolness. 

“No,” she rejoined, a trifle sharply. 
“There are Nancy Partridge’s pretty blue 
ones. You can study them.” 

“Thank you, Poppy, but I prefer studying 
your ugly brown ones.” 

‘*¢ But I shall not allow you to look at them 
if you depreciate them,” she rejoined, with a 
little toss of the brown head that barely 
reached to his shoulder, so tall and stalwart 
was he. 

“Oh, yes, you will!’ he returned, with 
ready humility. ‘‘1’ll declare they are the 
loveliest I have ever seen rather than be 
banished from their neighbourhood.” 

“T am afraid you are somewhat of a 
hypocrite, Mr. Delbrooke,” returned the little 
lady, with stately indignation. 
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*‘T am not, indeed, Miss Caufield,” he ex- 
postulated, humbly ; ‘‘and don’t be angry with 
me, and I’ll let you into a secret.” 

“Probably it is one that I don’t want or 
wish to be let into,” she declared, still indig- 
nant, 

‘‘IT-am sure you do.” 

‘** How do you know?” . 

** Because it is about Cripple.” 

“What of her?” showing a wee bit of 
eagerness. 


“ pore iepup wants — 
“ . ” va) pair , sparkling. j 
lovely orbs to his Ktaag pat 


it closely, ‘do you mean that Ixam doihave | 


that little, dear dog?” 
ny erase if you‘wikh 40)” ihe rejoined, 
si ) 2° may I haweit?” 
This question was asked with lipsi#hat 
trembied likexa child's over\amew toy. 
“To .morrow, if you will come «and 


fetch it.” 


“Oh lumay IT?” 
“Of course you may. ‘ Otily you aust: pro- 


wnise towtay and let Judith give youxaonp of 


tea and apiece of her famous gridile:ouke.’ 

‘“« Of course I will,” she.assented, joyfhlly. 

“And then I will eee you and yin 
safely back to the Reotory and your ‘3 
care.” 

‘“‘ That prontiges ¢6\be a nice arrangement,” 
she declared, naively. 

‘‘T am glad you think so,” he rejoined, with 
more earnestness, perhaps, than the occasion 
seemed to warrant. 

*‘T hope it may turn ont a fine day.” 

** T think it will,” with a glance at the s 
flooded with rosy Jight. ‘And now - 
bye,” he added, wish evident reluctance. ‘I 
must be getting home.” 

‘**Good-bye,’’ she said, a little absently, as 
she gave him her hand, her mind evidently 
full of the brindled-pie pup. ‘Give my Jove 
to Judith.” 

**T will, thanks. Good bye.” 

** Good-bye.” 

And then he turned away; whistled his dog, 
and strode off throngh the monldering old 
tombstones ta a gate on the opposite sitle, out 
on. to the road leading to his home. 

The sunset had faded, night like a weird 
and beautiful shadow hung over the earth. 
The evening star trembled on the hem of a 
vast purple ‘cloud, while the Jesser lights. of 
the firmament came out one by one, and 
mounted‘on their golden thrones, while finally 
the moon sailed up in all her silver glory, 
lighting up the gloom. . 

Still the ‘girl leant on the wicket. gate, her 
eyes wandering idly over the mounds, mnder- 
neath which lay resting the darlings of many 
of the villagers, her father’s parishioners, on 
the: crumbling, nross-covered headstones, and 
the old church, ‘with its hoary, venerable 
front, that seemed to need renovation so 
sadly, though perhaps that would have done 
away with its old-world charm and quaint 
aspect, in keeping with which were ‘the four 
weather-beaten gravertones, in different stages 
of dilapidation, that flanked the pathway 
leading to the principal entrance, and ‘which 
varied from almost illegible and broken old 
age down to comparative newness. 

These were the graves of four generations, 
from great grandfather to great-grandson, 
setting forth ‘how Jarmes John Joseph Del- 
brook, yeoman, had didd in 1723, leaving issue 
one son, Joseph James Délbrook, who in his 
time died fifty summers later, well stricken 
in years, leaving also issue two sons, one of 
whom, John Joseph, died in 1810, leaving a 
danghter and a male child, who bore the 
whole of his’great-grandsire’s biblical names 
for the best part of a century, and died quietly 
in the year 1875, aged ninety. . 

John Delbrook and Judith, his sister, fifteen 
vears his senior, were the last survivors of 
this sturdy race of yeomen, pnre and 
simple. 

John had marched with the times a little, 
and was more of a “ gentleman farmer,” more 





polished, less bigoted and honestly narrow- 
minded than his simple ancestors had been. 

He spoke a little French, a little German ; 
knew how to dance, play tennis, and sin 
White Melville's hunting-songs, and ha 
actually been on the Continent, a thing his 

itors had never even thought of. 

Added to which he was a true gentleman 
and an honest:hearted, generous fellow to 
boot, as anyone about Caple would wilted? 
testify ; a good shot, a fair oar, a graceful 
rider,and no mean proficient at billiards and 


»ohess, 


Such was theman who loved Poppy Caufield 
wwith-all the strength and tenderness of ‘his 
nature, the rector of Caple-le. Bretel's sole-and 
only child, and sone dearly-prized earthly 
treasure. 


Poppy ‘@i@not:know she was beloved by 
stalwart: John Delbrook. 


The idea “would have amused her, ‘for she | 


Perea and the dif- 
“was'very great ; Byes. 
sinee she-cotild remember anything. 
Po wr 9 eee were ~- of — 
e played a prominent part in somewhat 
monotonous and: uneventitilyet happy, life, 
as did Jadith, would have 
been’ almost as nmdh* “tochear her 
declare herself .as:a lover.as she-would be if 
John did so; and, in truth, she:had-giwven little 
thonght to love.or lovers. 


Mr. Canfield brought ihersmp not to \do so | 


iftta simple, honest fashion; and she wad 
more childish thanmany town maidens ‘of 
fourteen. 


That Delbrook loved her was no wonder, for 


she was just the sweetest, prettiest thing in or 
about Caple,.afd not her least’ charm lay in 
the fact that the was quite unconscious of this. 

She was unspoiled, unspotted by the world, 
that great, weary, tumultuous, fashionable, 
frivolous world that lay beyond’ the dimits of 


the remote country village in which she had | 


spent all the days of her life. 
All her thoughts were innocent, all her ideas 
vanformed. 


‘The birds, the flowers, the bees, the butter. | 


flies, her old dog Lassie—they were her com- 
panions and. intimates ;° she. had few others, 


‘save John and. Judith. 


Judith was plain, datk, prim, sour of face, 
sweet of disposition. 

She .knew matrimony and the joys of 
motherhood would never fall .to her let, bat 
she hoped to share some of.those rare ploasurés 
through her brother; and nothing would have 
given her greater or more uifeigned pleasure 
than to yield up her keys and her position as 
mistress of Brook Farm to pretty Poppy 
Canfield, and.see her installed, where she long 


“bad ruled, in undisputed er. 


To hear the ring of childish voices and the 
patter of tiny feeting trotting over the old 
tiled floor would give her unqualified delight, 
and.she longed. eagerly for her brother to woo 
and win.the ‘fair girl she knew he loved, and 
wondered that he tarried so long in his court- 
ship, not knowing that he’ loved eo dearly he 
feared to lose even the pleasant friendship that 
existed between them if he were tog precipitate, 
and declared his passion before Poppy was old 
enough to understand or ready to reciprocate. 

She was young for her years, chiltligsh in, the 
extreme, and he did riot care to disturb her 
dreaming serenity, t® banish the childlike 
innocence that was her greatest chaym, and 
so he waited and waited, and watched her as 
she stood 

** With reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and. childhood sweet,” 


and hoped for an opportanity to ‘tell her the 
old, old story. 


-— 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue sun was shining gaily the next day as 
Poppy set out on her way to Brook Farm, 
accompanied by Lassie. 
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All was full of life, and glow, and beauty. 
She wooed the young green leaves with 
amorous touch, and stirred the springing 
grasses, enamelled with daisy and buttercup. 

A thrush sang blithely in a giant lilac bush, 
trying to out-warble a lark, who, soaring up, 
up into the blue ether, sent. forth a of 
music sweeter than anything else could be. 

The clear note of the cuckoo rang out from 
a beltof pines ; pinkimay crowning the 
nodded in the gentle breeze; the chestnuts 
thelr yellow | verpiamttbeSaaebensanl 

gay . ’ . Ss an 
there were wwilliant atti the gorse and furze 
‘blossoms of the same rich colonr. 

Everything was fair, and ‘fresh, and:pleasant 
to the eye. 

Not least so the old fazm-house ‘itself, with 


emeralds ; its cool winding «shra y the 
maar ane : at 
* stately ovely es, 
sin gthowes tales that Iieandlteroce mes 
to. and glint in the sunrays; the be- 


borders, with Nature's fairest 

wels; the.glistening Jaurels, the graceful 

shumachs, the trimly-clipt NS a sur- 

rounding the demesne; the neat, tidy out- 

buildings—all formed a picture worthy of a 

second glance, and one that Poppy loved to 
gaze on. 

“Isn't ‘it pretty, Lassie, isn't it pretty?” 
she murmured, as usual, when she first caught 
sight of it, coming on it suddenly from a sharp 
curve in the road; and as usual the old dog 
| looked upat her, and wagged her tail, as though 

assenting cordially. 

It was not much wonder if these two thought 
it pretty, for the Rectory house, their home, 
adjoined the churchyard, and though pic- 
turesque and not without a certain beauty, 
was not a very cheerful spot by reason of a 
certain amount of dilapidation about the 
“old church, a cert#in lepgth and rank- 
ness ‘about the grass, that flourished and 
grew anywhere and everywhere —on the 
tombstones, paths where it ways not wanted 
as well as where it, was, and also because it 
is not exactly .cheering to always have in 
sight as you take your morning cup of tea, 
or your midday glass of wine, or your evening 
cut out of a ra joint the stones.that record 
fhe death of others, and show plainty the 
aselessness.and littleness of life, which must 
rend.in.a bed in a few feet. of eatth, and— 
Oblivion. 

“Lovely old doggie! Won't itsay * Yes'?” 
-and obediently the collie: barked. ia “Yes "to 
hez mistress's.q ‘ 

“Glad you like it,” said a voice behind ber, 
and, turming quickly, she found herself face 
to face with the master of ali she was eulogising 
so warmly. 

“John! Where have you sprung from?” 
she demanded. 

“‘ Not: from anywhere.” 

“You must have.’’ 

“No. Ihave walked, not sprang, from the 
home-meadow. I saw your gown,’ touching 
the poppy-coloured skirts, “in the distance. 
and it was like a red rag to @ ball ; itattracted 
me. I ran for it.” j 
| “Now, Iam sure that isa fib!” observed 
|) Miss Canfield, gravely. 

“ 9” 


*s Because you don't look in the least as 
though you hadrun!” . 


“Don't 1?” 
“No, amd you know you don't. Neither 





‘does Noble,” wish @ glance at the setter, whose 
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flanks did not heave, and whose tongue was 
not lolling-out, as it might reasonably be ex- 

to do after a sharp scamper up from 
the home-meadow. 

‘« Well, supposing I did ex 
what then?” asked John brook, his eyes 
lingering fondly on the girl’s winsome face. 

‘‘ What!” she exclaimed, with an assump- 
tion of anger ; ‘‘ why I think.it is very wicked 
1o prevaricate, and I:shall tell father that one 
of Serpe ene is in.a bad way, and likely 
to be lost, utterly and entirely, by reason of 
his fibbing and exaggerating propensities.” 

‘Oh, don’t!” oried the culprit, ‘‘ or weshall 
have a sermon about it next Sunday. The 
rector is always glad toget hold of, and ver- 
bally flagellate, any unlucky sinner -whose 
shortcomings he hears.of.” 

“ And quite right too,” declared Miss Poppy, 
stoutly. ‘Where would be the use of his 
being a clergyman unless he discovered and 
reproved the sins of others?” 


“Why .none, of course, little wiseacre,” } 


laughed her companion; “only let me off. 
Promise ?” 

“What will you give me if I do?” she 
asked, naively as any child of six or eight 
years would do. 

“ Anything you like,” returned the young 
farmer, eagerly. “A smart collar for 
Cripple'’s son.” 

‘‘And a lead to) match? ’’ she demanded, 
with sparkling eyes and lovely, quivering lips, 

** And certainly a lead,”’ he acquiesced. 

“‘ Then I will let you off.” 

** Good child, to be merciful.” 

“Tam nota child,” with .a little indignant 
gesture.” 

** Good. young woman, then.” 

‘© That.is better.” 

‘*T am glad you are satisfied at last.” 

‘So am I,’’ she assured him, seriously. 

‘' Very well. Now we'will goin and see if 
eee that cake _ us, = — tea 
ready,” and together they walked: slowly over 
the trim lawns; chatting gaily as they went. 

“When do you cut the hay ?” asked Poppy, 
as they stopped for a moment ‘in the porch, 
and her eyes wandered over the lush meadows 
away to the right. 

“In a week or two,”’ he answered, ‘“if this 
hot sun goes on.” 

“Of course you mean to invite me?” she 
said, with pretty imperiousness. 

“Of course,” he agreed, looking at ber with 
an expression in ‘his eyes that she did not 
understand. “Do you think any junketing or 
merrymaking here would ‘be deemed complete 
without your presence ?”’ 

‘No, 1 do not,” she returned, candidly. “TI 
always feel as if I were one of the family:” 

“T only wish you were,” he muttered, as he 
followed her into the quaint, low-ceiled, oak- 
beamed paxlour, where Judith sat hemming 
dusters, and sending alternate glances at the 
well-laden tea table and at the white bull 
terrier who, sat in a basket with her family of 
three fat, butter-like pups, playing with them, 
and eyeing the great, white Persian cat that 
lay at Miss Delbrook’s feet with a look not 
altogether friendly. 

“So. you've come, my dear, at last!” said 
the elder lady, rising and embrating the 
younger one warmly. 

“Yes, but am I late. Did you expect me 
sooner ?””” 

“John did not say what time you would 
come, but I hoped it would be soon after 
dinner. You know I am always glad to have 
you with me, child?” 

“Thanks, Judith; I know you.are. I had 
to do some writing for father, or should have 

n here.sooner.” 

_ “Oh, there itis! You dear!” and with a 
little scream of delight she sank on her knées 
and began fondling the pups. 

‘‘Were you addressing me?” asked John, 
gravely. 

“ No, sir, I wasmot,”. she retarted, disdain- 
fully, with a toss of the soft brown locks, and 
an added colour in the rounded cheeks. 


érate a little, | 











— 





“Oh, I beg your pardon; I thought you 
were.” 

‘* You have no business to think in such a 
matter,’ she declared, arbitrarily. 

“Heven’t. I? Well I won’t do so again,” 
he promised, with due and becoming humility. 

‘That is. right. Now which of these little 
loves is mine ?”’ 

“They are all my property at present,” he 
said, coolly. 

“Now, John, don’t be absurd,’’ she com- 
manded. 

“T couldn't be if I tried ever so hard.” 

"Pooh. You are now.” 

‘Take care, madam,” he cried, watningly. 
“the pup_may not change owners if you moult 
and.flout me.” 

“Do-tell me?” rising and:slipping a little 
hand through his arm, and raising an entreat- 
ing pair of eyes to his. 

“This one,” he,answered, giving in at once 


' weakly, under the enemy’s irresistible artil- 


lery, and picking up.a round white ball, with 
s and head and tail, covered with black and 
yellow patches, and putting it into her arms. 

‘Oh, you-darling!"’ and she set ‘to kissing 
the “ darling” in a way that made honest John 
wish for the first time in his life that he wasa 
brindled-pie bull terrier pup. 

‘That little object does not appreciate your 
caresses.” 

‘Oh, yes it does,” as the little animal licked 
her hand, and the mother, fearful for the wel- 
fare of her podgy offspring, deserted her ofher 
two children, and leaving the basket came over 
and begged before Poppy in a most contical 
fashion. ‘‘ May I take.it home to-night ?”’ 

“Well, I hardly think so,” he answered, 
seeing his way to getting her often to the farm 
during the next two or three weeks. ‘You 
had better leave it here with the mother a little 
while longer.” 

‘ aay must. I?” with.such a disappointed 
ook, 
“Ttwill be better,and you can come and 
see it every day if you like,” he added, diplo- 
matically. 
is ‘‘May I?” giving the fat lump an ;extra 
ug. 

“Of course.” 

‘‘ Then I shall certainly do so.” 

‘tI hope you will,” significantly. 

**And now come to tea, it is ready,” an- 
nounced Judith, and putting the little dog back 
in the basket, to the great joy of its mother, 


-| who tumbled in after it in no end of a hurry, 


and. began industriously to lick it-all over. 

Poppy went.and seated herself in. the chair 
placed at John’s right hand, and prepared to 
enjoy the dainties provided for her. 

It wasa pleasant meal, in the eld, quaint 
room ; and long after the memory of. it would 
come, back to honest John-long after—when his 
heart was torn and wounded by pain and grief 
and his life joyless. In his mind's eye he 
would see the dainty little lady sitting in the 
great carven chair, her brilliant skirts spread 
out, her brown locks resting against the 
Satyr’s head carved on the back, her cheeks 
delicately flushed, her soft eyes full of content 
and peace. Again he would smell the perfume 
of the flowers peeping through the open 
window,,and the sweet scent of the rose-leaves 
and blooms Judith dried and stored in the 
great china vases that flanked either side of 
the wide fireplace. Again he would: hear the 
clear ring of these silvery tones, listen eagerly 
for the next word and feel foolishly, unreason- 
ably happy when she laid .a tiny hand on his 
arm to emphasise some gpeech or ghildish 
pieee of impertinence, while the china shep- 
herds and shepkerdesses decorating the high 
mantelshelf seemed to simper and ogle them, 
and approve thoroughly of things in general. 
Again he seemed to hear her singing ‘‘ Douglas, 
Douglas, tender and true,’ accompanying 
herself on the antique piano which was neither 
tungfuknor soft, yet which could not killordrown 
the melody and sweetness of thefresh young 
voice, while the scarlet skirts fluttered in the 
gentle breeze that blew in through the long 
window open, to the ground, and the soft locks 


were stirred by it,and the round cheeks tinged 
by a deeper rose tint. 

How lovely she was, how childlike, how 
innocent! Oh, if he could only win her—win 
her for his very own—his wife ! 

The thought dwelt in his mind on the home- 
ward walk through the quiet country lanes, 
flooded with tthe silvery moonlight, till they 
were transformed and beautified into fairy- 
like places. 

Could he, should he, dare now to ask her to 
be his bride? Was it too soon? ‘Would he 
startle her dreaming innocence, scare away 
the bird he wished to cage? How could he 
tell? Women at best were ‘‘ Kittle.cattle— 
uncertain, coy, hard to please.” 

He loved so well, he feared his fate too 
‘much, and while he hesitated in fatal indeci- 
sion—for is not the man, or woman, too, for 
ithe matter of that, who hesitates, lost ?—the 
walk came to an end, and his:chance, too, and 
they were at the Rectory door, and Poppy 
was holding out her hand, and wishing him 
adieu. 

‘*Good-night!’’ he said,, tenderly, taking 
them in his, and looking down at her, with a 
world of true affection in his‘honest eyes. ‘I 
have enjoyed this walk so much.” 

‘$0 have I,” she returned, candidly, and 
too carelessly to quite please an ardent and 
would-be lover. ‘* The. country looks lovely 
iby moonlight!” 

“¥es. You can have an opportunity of 
seeing it again soon. The pup will expect to 
see you soon again.” 

‘Of course; I shall come very often, per- 
haps to-morrow.” 

“Do; we shall expect you,’ and he turned 
and retraced; his. steps, feeling quite dight- 
hearted at the prospect of seaing ‘her again so 
soon. 


CHAPTER III. 


Porry Gavrreip, however, didnot go on the 
merrow to Brook’s: Farm. Things occurred 
which diverted her thonghts into another 
channel, and for a while she forgot the brin- 
dled :pup and the pup’s. owner, and thought 
only of. the new interest. that came into her 
life, and broke the dull monotony of it. 

That night when Bridget, the old nurse, 
butler, cook, and general factotum, opened the 
door to her she gave her the astonishing piece 
of news that ‘‘ Master had a guest with him in 
the study—a strange gentleman.” 

Without a moment’s consideration or. besi- 
tation Poppy walked across the hall to the 
.study door, turned the handle. and entered, 
unannounced and unexpected. 

By the rather dim light of a pair of compo- 
Site candles, flaring and flickering in the 
‘sudden .breeze caused by the opening of the 
door, she saw her father reclining in the old 
leathern armchair, his favourite seat when 
writing the mild, milk-and-water sermons 
with which he weekly favoured the rustios of 
Caple-le-Bretel, a hand resting on either arm, 
while his eyes were turned full ona man who 
at opposite him, a man the like of whom 
.Poppy. had mever. seen in the course of her 
young life. 

He was tall and fair, with a long blonde 
moustache that shaded his shapely mouth 
like the sweep.of \a bird’s wing, wavy,golden 
hair, deep ‘blue eyes, straight features, and a 
lithe, :gracefal figure, added to which: he was 
elegantly dressed, his clothes evidently the 
production of a first-rate Bond-street tailor, 
. though. Poppy in her innocence did. notiknow 
that; and his air was distinguished and 
totally different from the: men.she was -accus- 
tomed to see, who:slouched somewhat, wore 
thick boots and gaiters, and coats of rough 
tweed, with innumerable, pockets, that bulged 
here and bagged there, in anything save an 
el t fashion, and gave them a coarse, 
underbred, unpolished appearance, that would 
inevitably make them contrast unfavourably 
with this elegant stranger. 
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“Ah! Poppy!” said her father, on seeing 
her. ‘‘ Come back, my dear?” 

“Yes, father,’’ she returned, dropping her 
eyes ‘neath the steady and hardly polite 
gaze which she encountered from the Rector’s 

est. 

“Levison, this is my daughter, my only 
child. Poppy you have heard me speak of 
my old friend, Colonel Levison ?”’ 

“Yes, father,” she said again, 
straight at him. 

‘‘ This is his son, Captain Levison, my most 
welcome guest.” 

Poor old man! he would not have made 
this speech quite so warm!y could he have 
lifted the veil that hides the future from the 
eager gaze of weak mortals, and have seen 
what sorrow this man was to bring to the one 
he loved best in the whole world. 

“ Charmed to make your daughter's 
acuuaintance!’’ declared the Captain, with a 
slight drawl, rising and holding out a hand, 
slender and white as any woman’s, into which 
the girl put her trembling one, murmuring 
something quite unintelligible to Levison, who 
was scanning her face with a look of awakened 
interest on his blasé one. 

‘Did John see you home?” queried the 
Rector. 

‘* Yes, father.” 

Somehow she didn’t seem able to get out 
anything else distinctly ; she was so bewildered 
and overcome, though it was quite foreign to 
her nature to be so. 

‘** And how is Miss Judith?” 

‘Quite well. She sent—her remembrances 
to—you,” stumbling a little over this long 
speech. 

“ Ah, yes, I must really call there—really 
call there; but I have so much to Co, so little 
leisure,” which was a fact, seeing that he was 
always poring over musty tomes and black- 
letter works, old as the hills, an occupation 
that hardly left him time to scribble the weak, 
disjointed lecture he called a sermon. 

“Near neighbours?” inquired Levison, re- 
moving his eyes from the daughter’s face, and 
turning them on the father’s by way of a 
——- though he hardly thought the change 
an advantage to himself. 

“Yes, Brook’s Farm, only a mile off,” ex- 
plained the old man. ‘ Delbrooks have lived 
there hundreds of years, and John, the last 
male survivor of the race, is a fine fellow—a 
fine, honest, noble fellow! ” 

‘‘A rustic paragon!” sneered the Captain, 
taking an instant and unaccountable dislike to 
this unknown country farmer, whose praises 
were so loudly sung by his host. 

“Quite so,” agreed Caufield, not under- 
standing why the other was bitter, and being 
quite above the littleness and vanity to which 
the younger man was a prey. 

“Great friends of yours, of course, Miss 
Canfield ?’’ he asked, addressing her for the 
first time, an honour which made her blush 
and tingle to the end of her very finger tips. 

“ Yes,’’ she murmured. 

*‘You must introduce me, if you will,” he 
went on, pleased and flattered at the impres- 
sion he saw he had made on the unsophisti- 
cated girl. ‘I am going to stay with your 
father for awhile, he having kindly invited me 
until my friend, Lord Kent's, shooting-box is 
made habitable for my occupation, and I 
should much like to know all your friends 
(which was an unmitigated cram), and join in 
all your pursuits (which he would doubtless 
find highly interesting), see all your pets, and 
become thoroughly conversant with the plea- 
sures of a rural life.” 

‘TI shall be very pleased to do my best to 
amuse you,” she said, with a great effort to 
speak steadily, and subdue her bashfulness, 
“while you stay with us.” 

“Thanks; most kind of you,” and, to her 
intense astonishment and amazement, he took 
her hand and shook it cordially, just because 
he liked to feel the soft, warm fingers lying 
in his. 

A month passed, such a month as Poppy 
had never spent before, In those four short 


looking 





weeks she had learnt what it was to be happy, 
to—live. 

The gay, debonair soldier seemed to have 
brought new life into the quiet old Rectory, 
and great, if fleeting, happiness to one of its 
inmates. 

Long ago Lord Kent's shooting-box, lying 
some four miles further down on the London 
road, had been ready for his occupation, but 
from day to day he put off going, and remained 
with Caufield, who was only too glad to have 
him as guest in his tumble-down old house. 

It was Guy’s custom to stroll out daily with 
Poppy, who had overcome her awe and shy- 
ness of him, and become quite accustomed to 
his elegance and magnificence, won over by 
his courteous, polished manners and thinly- 
veiled admiration, and these strolls had be- 
come @ necessity to her. 

She would wait of a morning with flushed 
cheeks and shining eyes till it suited him to 
come to her pretty little morning-room, and 
declare himself ready to accompany her to 
feed the chicks and the ducklings, take a look 
at the cows and the sturdy pony that drew the 
little yellow market-cart, of which she had 
been so proud until Guy Levison spoke of the 
victorias his friends drove through Hyde Park 
in, and the phaetons and drags the men of his 
regiment and he himself used. 

Then she began to feel somewhat discon- 
tented with the homely vehicle, and ashamed 
to ask the Captain to drive in it. 

People wagged their heads when they saw 
Poppy walking and driving about with this 
fascinating son of Mars, and thought it was 
not wise of old Caufield to leave her so much 
alone with him, a pity that the Rector did not 
open his sleepy eyes a bit, and see what man- 
ner of man this was to whom he so confidingly 
trusted his young daughter—what a worthless 
dog, what a harmfal flirt and scamp ! 

But Caufield would not see any harm in the 
son of his boyhood’s friend; and, in truth, 
Guy meant none, at least so he told him- 
self when his not particularly active conscience 
gave him a wee bit of a prick. 

All the women he had met—and, be it 
known, flirted with—were on the look-out for 
husbands, and well able to take care of them. 
selves, well able to take at their right and 
light value the soft-nothings he breathed in 
their willing ears. 

With Poppy it was entirely different. She 
was thoroughly unartificial, entirely un- 
sophisticated and innocent. She stood no 
chance against the linesman’s fascinations, 
while her undisguised admiration of him was 
rather more than pleasing to his vanity. 

He was not growing younyer nor hand- 
somer. Keen women of the world would have 
noticed that the golden hair was getting thin 
at top, and was carefully brushed and arranged 
so as to hide any deficiencies; that lines were 

inning to ap round his mouth and 
crows’ feet about the blue eyes, while hard 
living and regimental dissipation were begin- 
ning to tell in the haggard appearance his face 
often wore. 

Poppy, however, did not criticise her Adonis 
too closely. To her he was t was 
charming, gallant, and handsome. 

She saw none of the defects that less 
blinded eyes—for love is proverbially blind— 
would instantly have detected, and was in- 
tensely happy all through those long, hot 
summer days whex Guy Levison strolled with 
her through the woods, where the violets grew 
in profusion and the dog-roses were beginnin 
to bud, and talked of friendship, and avoid 
the word ‘‘ love ” sedulously, as though afraid 
of it. 

As, perhaps, he was, for his young com- 
panion was fair and sweet enough to make 
any man forget to be cautious and keep an 
eye to the main chance, to make him ob- 
livious of debts, and duns, and other nasty 
things that have to be remembered if a anan 
wishes to keep his head well above water, 
make things as comfortable as he can for 
himself, and not act like a donkey. 

Only he found it rather hard not to make 


an ass of himeelf as he strolled over the springy 
emerald turf, holding the tiny soft hand in 
his, and looking into the lovely brown eyes, 
and began serjously to think of an excuse to 
get away, as this milk-and-water billing and 
cooing might land him Heaven only knew 
where. 

It was not an altogether pleasant thing for 
John Delbrook to come suddenly one day in 
the woods on the girl he loved and wanted to 
make his wife strolling hand-in-hand with this 
fascinating soldier, whose advent had given 
him cause enough for the heartache, and 
— much of the brightness out of his 

e. 

He felt unreasonably angry, because he was 
shy and awkward at the sudden meeting, while 
Levison, on the contrary, was cool and calm 
to a degree, and made some easy and natural 
remark about the weather, to which John 
could find nothing to reply, and strode on, 
looking sulky and angry, to his home. 

“What is the matter, brother?” asked 
Judith, catching sight of his white face and 
knitted brows as he entered the parlour where 
she was sitting at work. 

“I have just met Poppy in the woods hand- 
in-hand with that scamp Levison,’’ he returned, 
in great perturbation of spirit. ‘What can the 
Rector be thinking of to allow it?”’ 

** And what can Poppy be thinking of to do 
it?’’? demanded Miss Delbrook, austerely. 
“Why, you're worth a dozen of him, 
John!” ‘ 

“She does not think so,” he rejoined, 
shaking his head sadly. ‘She loves him, and 
thinks him ect.” 

* Poor young fool!” exclaimed Judith, with 
a sniff of annoyance and contempt. ‘‘ The 
sooner her eyes are opened the better for 
her!” 

Perhaps so; only having one’s eyes opened 
to the shortcomings of those we care for is, 
generally s ing, a somewhat painful pro- 
cess; and Poppy found it so, for Guy meant 
to go on to the esting ben for a week or two, 
and then back to the gay world which he had 
left for a while, and which he found he could 
not exist without, and he was casting about 
for a suitable excuse for leaving Caple as he 
strolled by her side. 

‘*T wonder what you will be doing this time 
next week?” he said ‘at last, looking anywhere 
save at her. 

“Do you? Why?” she asked, in some 


a em lifting her head and scanning the 
half. 


averted face. 

‘* Because I shall be far away from here.” 

“Far away from here!” she repeated, 
blankly. 

“Yes; a—a—business matter. First, you 
know; must see to it. Lawyer fellow won’t 
wait any longer,” he explained, desperately 
and somewhat incoherently, as he saw the 
look on her face, and knew full well that she 
had given him the best love of her young 
heart. ‘‘ Will you be sorry when I am gone 
Will you miss me?” he asked, softly, and she 
answered ‘‘ Yes”’ drearily enough. 

** You know I must go,” he went on, a 
he was a cad and a sneak, though he 
never meant to act like one. ‘“ I have been 
extremel aa more so than I ever 
thought I co’ ” 

“Then why give up that happiness?” she 
faltered, her soft cheeks white as the roses 
penal clung and climbed over the Rectory 

rch. 

ve Because I must. Can’t you see, don’t 
you understand?” he went on in greater 
desperation, feeling that it was, indeed, hard 
to wind up this little affaire de ceur. “I am 
desperately poor. I must go.” 
“I see,” she said, stonily; ‘‘and I am poor 
too.” 
“Poppy, you will think of me some- 
times?” ; 

His eyes looked into hers full of passion 
and pleadin iB. : 

wish I could say that I would not,” she 
answered, brokenly, and his conscience smote 





him as he met the stricken look she gave him 
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as, wrenching her hands from his clasp, she 
fled away like a wild thing to hide her sorrow 
from all eyes. . 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue following day Captain Levison left 
Caple, taking with him the sunshine out of 
Poppy’s life, which seemed now dull and 
empty. She never knew how she got through 
the rest of that never-to-be-forgotten year. 
She held her head high, and bore her sorrow 
proudly, only the days seemed so long. She 
did not care for any of her old occupations, 
and it cost her a great deal to present a smiling 
countenance to her father and those friends 
who, scenting something wrong, came to spy 
and pry, as kind friends always do, when 
their dear intimates are in trouble. 

Still, they did not gain much satisfaction, 
for she deceived all by her gaiety, all save 
honest John Delbrook, who noted the pathetic 
look in her soft eyes, the frequent tremor of 
the sweet lips, and hated Levison, in conse- 
qence, with a deadly hate, feeling that he 
would like to strangle him {if only he could 
get a good grip of his throat. 

The winter was long, severe, and trying, and 
the old Rector of Caple-le-Bretel sickened 
and drooped visibly, and when the chill- March 
winds blew across the downs the doctors gave 
him up, and Poppy knew she must soon part 
with her only relation. 

‘Can nothing be done ?”’ asked John, ready 
to do anything to try and save the girl he 
loved from pain and sorrow. 

“Nothing,” answered the swell London 
physician, brought down at enormous ex- 
pense by Delbrook. ‘ The machinery is worn 
out. Mr. Caufield dies of old age,” and with 
a pompous bow he passed out, leaving desola- 
tion behind him. 

‘“‘ John,”’ murmured the old man, brokenly, 
as the other bent over him, “ you—will—be 
good to—my child, and—guard her ?” 

‘* With my life,” he answered, firmly. 

‘* She will—be alone—and poor—a miserable 
fate, alas!” 

* Do not let that disturb you. Her welfare 
shall be my chief care,” John assured him. 
‘“‘ Judith will make her welcome at the farm.” 

“Bless you, bless you ! ’ muttered the dying 
man. ‘Could I have—lived to see—her the 
—wife—of such—an one as you—I should 
have died—happy.” 

“It will not be my fault if she is not my 
wife before the year is out,” said the younger 
man, and the Rector pressed his hand feebly, 
and asked that his daughter might be brought 
in, and holding her hand and John’s he 
drifted slowly away to the Great Beyond, and 
Poppy was alone in the world. 

few days later the funeral was over, and 
pale and weary in her heavily-craped dress 
the young girl sat in the drawing-room, 
making an auction lot of all the worldly goods 
and chattels she possessed, the tears falling 
fast and frequently, as she touched each well- 
known thing that seemed like a dumb friend. 

Outside the rain was coming down in a 
steady, soaking fashion, and everything looked 
dull, and blarred, and dreary. The spring- 
flowers were beaten into the ground, the grass 
was sodden, and the gravel paths were 
miniature rivulets. 

She turned with a sigh from contemplating 
the dreary scene and went on with her work 
until Bridget, thrusting her ruffled grey head 
in at the door, inquired if she would see 
‘Muster Delbrook,” and being told “ Yes,” 
ushered him in. 

“It is very good of you to come and see me,” 
she said, holding out her hand, and ,trying to 
smile—a woeful little travestie of a smile that 
made him feel a lump in his throat. 

“Tt is good of you to see me so soon,” he 
rejoined. “ You know that I would not have 
intruded on you, only I have something serious 
to say to you.” 
wat the brown eyes looked questioningly 

8. 


in 


‘* May I ask what your plans are?” 

‘‘I—I—have hardly formed—any--yet,” 
she faltered. 

“ That is all right,” he said, briskly. 

“T must sell all these things, I suppose,’’ in- 
dicating the tables and chairs by a gesture, 
‘* pay all the bills, and then try and get some 
employment in London.” _ 

“That course would hardly have pleased 
your father.” 

“Do you think not?” she queried, with 
trembling lips and varying colour. 

‘‘T am sure it would not.” 

“Why? How is it you can speak so con- 
fidently ?” 

‘‘Because he honoured me with his con- 
fidence, and told me what his wishes concern- 
ing you were.” 

“Yes.” She looked at him with inquiry in 
the pathetic brown eyes. ‘ Will you tell me 
what he wished?” 

‘*Certainly. I came here to do so. He 
wished you to come and live with Judith and 
me at the farm, for us to be your protectors ; 
try and fill his place.” 

“Oh, Mr. Delbrook, I could not do that!” 
she exclaimed, a flush tinging her white 
cheeks, : 

“Why not?” he demanded, almost curtly, 
. keen look of disappointment on his bronzed 
ace, 

**I could not inflict myself on you. Think 
what a drag and encumbrance I should be!” 

** How so? ”’ 

‘I am penniless, I believe.” 

‘*Then you believe wrongly, Poppy. You 
have sixty pounds a-year which would amply 
keep a child like you living with us ; but even 
had you not a farthing you ought to know 
that old and tried friends as we are would 
gladly share our last crust with you.” 

“‘T am sure of it,” she cried, warmly, ‘‘ and 
I thank you from the bottom of my heart.” 

‘* And you will come and live with us?” 

For a moment she hesitated, perceptibly. 

‘It was your father’s dying wish that you 
should do so,” he urged—his eyes, wistful as a 
dog's, fixed on her face. 

“Then I will,’’ she said, in a low tone, 
placing her hand in his, ‘if you will give me 
a home?” 

“Most gladly!” he exclaimed, joyfully, 
pressing the little fingers tenderly. ‘ How 
glad Judith will be to have you with her!" 

** And how glad I shall be to be with her!” 
she said, softly; ‘‘by-and-by, when the 
sharpness of my grief has toned down some- 
what.” 

And so it was settled, and Poppy made her 
home at the old farmhouse, and tried to be 
happy, only somehow or other she couldn’t 
be 80, quite. 

A cloud hung over her, a remembrance of 
those past, happy summer days, and the 
blue-eyed Adonis who had taught her what 
love was. True, this gay Lothario had acted 
very badly ; truehe had not even sent her one 
line of condolence on her father’s death—the 
captain did not like tears and funerals and 
that kind of thing, and took care to keep out 
of the way of them—one word of sympathy 
for her lonely state, and yet, womanlike, she 
cherished tender memories of the absent 
scamp, and was blind to John Delbrook’s 
untiring devotion and deepfelt love. 

So the summer wore away and autumn 
came slowly, lingeringly along, leaving the 
print of her burning fingers on bash, and 
tree, and field. 

The corn was reapen, the smoke of the 
dencher pot was seen in the fields, the harvest 
was garnered. John had more leisure, and 
began to think of trying to win Poppy's 
heart. 

“Ts it too soon?” he asked his astute sister. 
“No,” she answered, promptly. ‘Ask her 
at once, and press her for a favourable 
answer.” 

“I will,” he said, firmly, striding out to 
the garden where his love sat under a copper 
beech, reading Tennyson's “ Idylls,” Lassie, 





Noble, and Cripple, ina group at her feet. 


“Come for a walk, Poppy ?”’ he asked. 

“Gladly!"” she answered, rising with 
alucrity, and tying on her broad-brimmed, 
shady hat. ‘‘I have grown quite tired of sit- 
ting here.” 

‘I hope you will never get tired of us,”’ he 
said, glancing at her apprehensively. 

‘“‘T am not likely to do that,” she responded, 
looking at him gratefully. ‘‘I shall never 
forget your kindness and Judith's.”’ 

* Don’t talk of it,” he urged, hastily. ‘If 
you only knew the pleasure it is to us to have 
you here you would understand that it is we 
are your debtors.” 

“Oh, John!” 

There was a new tone in his voice, a warm 
light in his eye, that made her blush and feel 
conscious that something was coming. 

.“ Are you happy here, child?” he de- 
manded, earnestly, drawing her hand through 
his arm, as they reached the shelter of the 
dense wood, which hid them from prying 
eyes. 

a0 Very,” she answered, truthfally. ‘ Hap- 
pier than I ever hoped to be again. You are 
so kind.’ 

** Life here contents you?” . 

“Yes, I am quite content now,” with a 
little impatient sigh that almost belied the 
words. . 

“You are certain?” he went on, watching 
her anxiously. 

“‘ Yes. Do I look discontented ? ” 

‘‘ No, thank Heaven, you do not.” : 

“ Why are you so pleased?” looking at him 


wonderingly. 

*‘ Because I want you to stay here always.” 
* “ Stay here always!" she repeated, 
amazedly. 


* Yes, Poppy, darling, I ask you to stay here 
with me. Will you be my wife?” 

For some minutes there was silence. 

‘** Speak to me!” he pleaded, touching her 
hand, and at his touch she raised her head, 
but between his honest visuge and her eyes 
rose that other face, passion worn and fascina- 
ting, that had been too dear to her, and kept 
her silent. ‘ Have you no word for me?”’ he 
asked, in an agony of suspense. ‘‘I love you 
so dearly—so dearly! Life will be a blank 
without you.” ‘ 

‘‘I—am—not worthy so much affection,” 
she faltered, blushing crimson. 

“ Not worthy; you are more than worthy ! 
You are a queen among women. ,I am not 
half good enough for you; a country farmer, 
rough, unpolished, but all my heart, all my 
affection, is yours. Try to care a little for me, 
dear!” 

“ If—TI thought—I could make you happy,” 
she began—— 

“You can, you can,” he assured her, 
eagerly ; ‘‘ you, and you only. If you refuse me 
my life will be desolate. I shall never give 
another woman the opportunity of refusing 
me—of declining to be my wife.” 

‘Don’t say that!’ she implored, nervously 
twisting her fingers in and out. } 

“TI must; itis the trath. Poppy, will you 
not try to love me—try to make me happy?” 

And she, looking up in his honest face, 


‘murmured “ Yes,” and was clasped to his 


heart almost before the word had left her lips, 
and kisses, warm and tender, showered on 
brow and cheek. 

“‘ Well?” asked Judith, as some two hours 
later her brother appeared in the parlour alone. 
‘Yes, it is well,” he said, joyfully. 

‘“‘ She has accepted you?” 

“Yes. She has promised to be my own— 
my very own.” ; 

“Tam glad,” and Miss Delbrook gave vent 
to a sigh of intense delight and relief. 

“And I, Judith, am more than glad. I 
thank Heaven for my great good fortune with 
all my heart, and soul, and strength.” ‘ 
“I hope you will be happy,” sighed hiv 
sister, this time in a different key and style, 
“ and I hope she may prove worthy of the love 
you bear her.” 

‘She will do so, I am sure,” he answered, 


confidently. 
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* You think she has forgotten?” questioned 
Miss Delbrook, with some little reluctance. 
“IT think so,” returned her brother, while 
for a moment his face grew deathly white. 
‘Then all will be well.’’ 





CHAPTER V. 


Anp all was well for some time. 

Poppy was gentile, kind, affectionate, if not 
absolutely loving, and a more exacting lover 
than John would have been content, and he 
was anything save exacting. Devoted him- 
self to the last degree, he expected little in 
return, and was grateful for such small mercies 
as an occasional pressure of the harfl, a 
gratefal glance, a kiss given of her own free 
will, or a flower placed in his buttonhole, and 
was wildly, if secretly and silently, delighted 
at these signs of affection in the girl he so 
ardently loved. 

He was busy. There was much to be done 
before the winter came and his wedding. day, 
and while he was busy in field and meadow, 
his old rival came with the woodcock and 
snipe, and took up his quarters at Lord Kent's 
shooting-box, and began to look sround, and 
hunt up the little brown-eyed maiden who had 
made such an impression on him the year 
before. 

He had not far to look, or long'to hunt. He 
made a few inquiries, discovered where she 
was, and threw himself in her way. She was 
startled at suddenly seeing her hero aghin; he 
was cool and self-possessed. 

‘““Poppy, have you forgotten me?” he 
<—— in soft tones, taking her hand in both 

is. 

‘Forgotten you!” she faltered, blushing, 
and shrinking away from him a little. ‘ Oh, 
no; I could never do that.” 

“I am glad to hear it,” he returned, taking 
the naive confession as a favourable sign, “as 
I have remembered you all these dreary 
months that we have been apart, and often, 
thought of those pleasant days spent at. the 
Rectory.” 

“Then why did you never write to me?” 
she asked, with just a toush of doubt in her 
mind to yroaat the speech. 

“I did not know [| might,’ he returned, 
diplomatically. ‘Did not know you wonld 
care to hear ftom me. Would‘you have déne 
80, Poppy ??’ 

How soft his voice was, how caressing his 
manner, how handsome his face! What wonder 
was it that she forgot everything in the 
delight of the moment, and muarmured,— 

‘Yes; so much!” 

‘“* And I never knew this,” he went on, with 
hypocritical regret, a pained look in the blue 
eyes, that set her foolish little heart's. pit- 
patting at a terrible rate, and made her 
tremble. ‘What I have missed!” he mut- 
tered, loud enough for-her to hear. ‘ Bat we 
won't think of these past sad months of 
separation ; we will make the best of the pre- 
sent,” he said, brightly, and then he managed 
to induee her to go for a stro with: him 
through the woods they had paced together so 
many times the year before, and then he would 
not let her go. until she had promised to meet 
him there the next day. 

Sae could not resist his fuseinations—they 
were too powerfal; andforgetting the allegiance 
she owed to John Delbrook ‘she gave the pro- 
mise, and after that they met daily, going 


over the old ground, visiting the old spots, | 


and she each hour falling deeper and deeper 
in love with the worthless-seamp, who had.no 
notion of marrying her—oenly meant to amuse 
himself at her expense. 

Nevertheless, being a dog in the manger, of 
a horribly jealous disposition, he determined 
to make her break off her. engagement with 
Delbrook, and set to work one afternoon, 
determining that beforeshe left him she should 
give him her promise to do so. 

It was a splendid October afternoon, fresh 
and bright; still the steady sunshire made it 
almost balmy as summer, and the setter 


and collie, as they dashed among the fading 
bracken after rabbit or hare, panted lustily, 
and gs to find pursuing their quarry warm 
wor 

The rooks in the tree-tops cawed loudly, a 
lark sang up beyond the clonds, a few late 
batterflies swept by, or poised for a while on 
the Michaelmas daisies, while here and there 
a solitary bee was seen, or & was) 
yellow and black jacket, somewhat lazy and 
lethargic, perhaps, still ready to sting to the 
death, and all the while the sunrays flooded 
the fine old trees in the wood with purest, 
softest light, gleaming and glancing through 
the purple and gold of the autumn leaves, 
where the nuts hung mellowing.on the bough, 
and the blackberries grew in giant clusters on 
those bushes not hidden from the sun’s ripen- 
ing glow. 

Guy’s attentions and fascinations. had 
turned her head. She hardly realised that 
she was plastic as wax in his skilfal hands, 
and could refuse him nothing. 

With downcast eyes and burning cheeks she 
listened to his specious words, his impassioned 
pleading, which yet never toucked on mar- 
riage, or alluded to her becoming his wife, and 
it seemed somehow to be an easy thing to.give 
up poor John, who, as the Captain glibly ex- 
plained, was far too old and commonplace to 
aspire to be her husband; and, indeed, now 
she came to think of it, marrying John did 
seem & dreadfully dreary fate for her—so un- 
romantic, so prosaic, and dun-coloured. 

She forgot all his untiring. devotion, all his 
great love. The golden-haired hero at her 
side had cast his spell over her, and had 
taken the farmer’s rightfal place in her 


“And you wili tell him to-night, without 
delay,” urged Levison, “that. you made a 
mistake—that you do not love him?” 

‘* Yes,” she agreed, with some reluctance. 
‘‘ But—how shall I do it?” 

‘* Be bold, darling!” he whis , his lips 
close to her ear. “Think of me, of my 
wishes.” 

And so he left her, and she stood at the 
stile leading to the farm lost in thought, 
until a step behind her roused her from her 
reverie, which was not altogether pleasant. 

“ Are you waiting for me, pet?” asked a 
cheery voice,.which she knew was her. fiancé’s. 
‘* This is. pleasure.. Yoa have not been to 
meet me for an age, little woman.” 

“Oh, don’t!” she cried, petulantly, as he 
put his arm round her, and drew her towards 
hi 


m. 

“Don’t. Poppy! ‘Why, what is the 
matter?” he asked, anxiously. 

“Nothing. It—it’s—so—hot,” she stam- 
mered. 

“T thought you liked the warm weather ?’’ 
he observed, setting her free. 

“Soldo. Only this is unseasonable.” 

‘* Do you feel feverish ?”’ he queried, wonder- 
ing at her flashed cheeks, and never guessing 
at the truth. 

“ Yes—no,” she faltered, not daring to.meet 
the eyes of the man she meant to wrong so 
cruelly, “I'am not quite well.” 

**Come in, then, dear, and let Jadith give 
you something.” 

**T don’t want anything,” she responded, 
irritably. 

‘* Well, come in,” he repeated,after a pause, 
full of pain to him. ‘“ Tea mast be ready.” 

“Tam coming. Only, Joho——” 

‘* Yes,” turning back, and looking at her 
with sad, wistfal eyes. 

“‘ T—I—-want to speak to you—to-night— 
;canI? I have something to tell you.” 

‘Ofcourse you can, my dear,” he answered, 
gravely, a sharp pain tuggiag at his heart- 
strings. ‘Coma to me sently in my 
room,” and.he went on alone and entered the 
farm. 

Later on in the evening he sat in his room 
waiting for her, a strange foreboding of coming 
ill on his mind. 

He was not a man prone to notice things, 
: still he would have been blind as a mole had 





in its | 





he not seen that lately a great change had 
come over Poppy, and that she had become 
cold and constrained in his presence. 

He could not help thinking how pretty she 
was, as she came into his room, in her soft 
white gown, that matched: the colour of her 
cheeks, the bright hair tied back by a blue 
ribbon. 

“John, I am so sorry!” she exclaimed, 
impulsively, stretching out her hands. 

“ Sorry, child; for what?” he asked, as he 
took them in his. ‘ 

“T could not help it. I did try not to—to 
go on caring for you in the old way.” 

‘Poppy, what do you mean?” he cried, 
sharply, a ring of anguish in his voice. “‘ Have 
you deceived me?” 

“T could not help it,” she repeated. ‘“‘ Don't 
hate me.” 

‘I shall never do that,’’ he said, tenderly, 
even in the midst of his-pain; ‘‘ bat—I don't 
understand. Tell me.” : 

“How can I?” she murmared, blushing 
crimson. 1 

“You owe me an_ explanation,’ he said, 
more firmly, “ if there isto be any change in 
the relations existing between us.” 3 

“Do forgive me! I could not help it, 
indeed!’ she replied, with a burst of sobs. 

“ Don't ory, Boppy !”’ and his voice sounded 

ar, harsh even to himself. ‘ You 
mustn’t do that.” ‘ 

Then, after a pause, with an evident 
effort, — 

“Do you—mean—that there is someone 
else?” 

‘“‘ Yes,” she whispered, 

“ And—you—want—me to—release you?” 

“Qh! John, I owe all to yoa since my 
father's death. Don’t think badly of me!” 
she implored, tearfully. ‘+ Indeed, I could 
not help it. I love him so!” 

He winced at this, and tarned deathly pale 
under ail his healthy sun tan, and it seemed 
a long time before he could command his voice 
and speak. 

‘And this man—you—love’’—the word 
seemed almost to choke him—‘ is——” 
“QOaptain Levison,” she imterrupted, a 
tender li ores her soft eyes. ‘Say 
you don’t care?” begged a minute later, 

ing hisiashen face. 

Care!” he cried, bitterly. ‘I care so 


mach that there seems nothing left for me to 
‘live for!” 


“ You will forget,” she murmured. 

“It is not easy to forget whea one has loved 
as:I loved!” he answered, ’ 

“John, I'shall never forgive myself,” with 
another burst of choking sobs. 

“ There, do not cry,” touching the brown 
locks lightly. ‘‘ felt me—this—this—maar— 
has asked you to’ marry him, of course?” 

“No, not yet,” she’ answered, in low tones, 
a ing blush snffusiag her face. | 

‘« And he has spoken to you of love?”’ 

John Delbrook was dumbfounded. 

Poppy’ was proug, he knew, bat where was 
her pride when she would let a man declare 
a before he proposed making her his 


“Yes; I—I—eare—for him, and he is so— 
different —from anyone—I know” she 
faltered, covering her burning face with her 
hands, and feeling a first twinge of shame. 

“ He must be, to act as he has done,” saic: 
John, sternly. ‘Bat, of course,” he added, 
quickly, “if he isifree he means to make you 
his wife. And now go, Poppy; go to Jadith. 
I wish to be alone.” 

“ You forgive me, John?” she pleaded, 
with downcast eyes and trembling lips. 

“ Yes, ohild, I forgive you,” he answered, 
slowly and heavily. . 

‘* How good you are!” she whi taking 


spered, 
hishand and kissing it,and the touch of those 
soft lips thrilled poor Jehrf icom head to foot, 
even in that moment of supreme agony and 
mortification. 
“There, child, go!” he said, faintly; and 
when she left him he sank on a seat, threw 
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ont his arms on the table and buried his face 
in them. 

For a long while he remained there motion- 
less, @ prey to conflicting emotions; then 
rising suddenly he took down a formidable- 
looking hunting-crop that hung over the 
mantel-shelf, picked up his hat, and went out 
into the mist of the warm autumn night. 

He shaped his course towards Lord Kent's 
shooting-box, arriving there somewhat late in 
the evening, but not too late to obtain an in- 
terview with the man he sought. 

A stormy meeting took place between the 
man Poppy loved, and the man who loved 
her, im the seclusion of the smoking-room, 
which they had to themselves—Captain 
Levison's extremely unwelcome guest having 
been shownin there by hisdirections—a stormy 
interview which might have ended in such 
conduct as would have led to an open scandal, 
only one of the men was a bit of a coward 
and the other man was stern and determined, 
and the coward gave way before the other's 


just wrath and indignation, and promised to . 


do all that he demanded. 

And when Delbrook went away satisfied; 
and yet most’ dissatisfied, and flung himself 
face downwards in the dewy aftermath of 
the home meadow, to wrestle silently with his 
misery, the Captain rang for soda-and-brandy;, 
and solaced himself by cursing everything 
and everybody that came in his way. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Notwirustanpixe the Captain's oaths and 
general rage with himself and everybody 
else, he duly presented himself at the Farm 
next morning, and asked for Miss Canfield. 

‘A friend of: yours has come. to cee you, 
Poppy!” said John, with an effort. 

“A&A friend?” she repeated, inquiringly, 
lifting a white, woe-begone face to his: 

‘“Yes—Captain Levison. Go and make 
him happy,” and. hepashed her gently out of 
the room, 

Nothing loth, and trembling:with delight, 
Poppy went to the wing-room, and .re- 
ceived a. somewhat chill salute from the gallant 


Cay » Who was in-no end of a temper, and 
only to 


to the last degree. 

After a while he asked her in plain, un- 
varnished terms. to be his wife,.and ,she. de- 
lightedly accepted’ him, seeing none :of the 
shortcomings of his cold wooing:in her rapture 
and proud delight. 


“She's dashed pretty!” he muttered to | 
his arm langnidly | 


himself, as he sat wi 
clasping the slender waist, ‘and. stylishly 
dressed she'll rathermore than pass mnester ; 
only how on earth am I to keep a wife, with 
all my debts and difficulties hanging about my 


neck? Lard’! what a fool I’ve been, regularly 


cornered and caught this time. However, I 
must try and make the. best of it, if I can’t 
see my way out of it,” and he did; 

He was faivly attentive as a lover, ne- 
maining through the winter at the shooting: 
box, and seeing a good deal of Poppy, This 
may have been the result of his fear.of the 
hunting-crop which he knéw Delbrook wonld 
use 'uitsparingly if he caught hint backslidmg, 


but‘as the:spring drew on’ he grew weary, and |- 


longed for the‘ gaieties of town. 

‘Poppy; how would! you like to go to 
London ?” he asked her, one March morning. 

“Oh, so much!” she answered, with eyes 
that fairly danced with glee at the mere 
thought of it: 

“Tam thinking of going there soon, on 
business,” he added, for John's edification 
should he hear of this proposed trip; ‘' and 
my sister will be glad to have you on a visit, 
if you care te come too, and your guardian 
will let you.” 

“ There is nothing on earth would give me 
greater pleasure!” she said, truthfuliy. 

_ And soit was settled; and'after a short 
time she found herself in Grosvenor-square, 
in the-midst‘of a round of hollow gaieties, 
and: among a set of giddy, heartless, over- 


j dressed people, that did not at all suit her un- 
conventional mind, and whom her decidedly 
unconventional manners alternately shocked 
and amused. Her gowns, too, were the sub- 
ject of much jest and merriment amongst the 
fast and fashionable set that thron Mrs. 
Murray’s rooms, though they were willing to 
admit—at least the male portion were—that 
she was very beautiful. 

**Only so odd, so gauche, you know,” mur- 


widow of forty, with a large fortune and a 
painted face, and a decided admiration for 
Guy Levison. 

“Wears such tawdry, raggy-looking frocks,’’ 
chimed in another artificial fair one. 

‘*And does not know what to do with her 
hands and elbows, and is troubled about her 
feet,” put in a third. 

“Can't say five consecutive words, you 
know,” declared a fourth, spitefully. 

These flattering remarks, along with a heap 


ears, and he grew more and more ashamed of 
his girl-betrothed, and less and less at- 
tentive. 

Very sore grew the tender, loving heart, 
| very sad the winsome face, as she began to 
, fear that her lover was falling away from her. 
| This fear became a certainty one night after 
| a grand dinner at Mrs: Simmons’s. 

She had hidden in the window amidst the 
| folds of the heavy curtains, and Levison 
, and his hostess were quite unaware of her 
| close proximity when they seated themselves 
, On a téte-d-téte chair close by. 
| “I shall never beable to understand it,’’ 

drawled the widow. “A man of your taste 

and perception, so fastidious, so particular, to 
choose a little unformed thing like that! ’’ 

“Don't try to,” he responded, with a nasty 

laugh that jarred horribly on the listener's 

ears. ‘‘ Fellows make awful blunders some- 
times.” 

“T'see. You made one?” 

“ Rather,” . ‘ 
| “Ah! Tell me about it,” with great in- 
- terest, laying a jewelled hand caressingly on 
his coat-sleeve. 

“Well, you know, when I had sick leave, the 

ear before last, I went to my father's old 

iend at Caple, and. he unfortunately hap- 
pened to have a daughter. You know there 
is nothing much to amuse.a fellow of my sort 
in the country.” 

‘Nothing, of course!’ agreed the fat, fair, 
and forty lady. 

“ And the little seemed to fancy me ; 90 
; We flirted a bit, I left, and her father 
, died, and when I went: down last autumn I 

met her again, and seeing she was still sweet 

| on me, like a fool I’went a little too far ; and 
her guardian, an awfally peppery sort of a 
féllow, made. no end of a row about it, 
threatened to shoot me ’—the Captain substi- 
tuted “shoot” far ‘flog’? as being more 
romantic—‘ wanted to fight; so as, I hardly 
thought the little girl worth fighting over’’— 
Poppy winced here as though she had 





of a bad bargain, and under pressure proposed, 
trusting to Providence to get me.out of the 


scrape.” 
“And she hasn’t helped you yet?” laughed 
the widow. 


then they both langhed, and moved away, 
leaving Poppy feeling as though her heart had 
turned to stone, all her hopes lying shattered, 
her rosy visions dispelled. 

But pride came to her aid. 

She m that night to hide her feelings, 


Murray and her treacherous lover, she returned 
\to Brook’s Farm, and two mornings later he 
\reeeived a few blurred, crooked lines that re- 
‘leased him from his engagement, gave him 
‘the freedom he craved. 

Neither Judith nor John could ever quite 
make out what had happened. 

When pressed for an explanation she simply 
said she-had discovered that she was not suited 





mured Mrs. Simmons, languidly, a fat, fair) 


more of the same sort, came to Levison’s’ 


r 
ve struck a sharp blow—I made the beat | been brough 


“No, but T am still. hoping she will,” and |v 





to Captain Levison, that they would never 
have been happy together, and therefore she 
had released him. 

They were forced to be content with this 
meagre explanation, and in pity left her in 

ace, 2 

At first she looked wofally white and wan, 
but by degrees her former spirits and looks 
returned to her, and at the end of four years 
she was nearly her old self again, and had 
regained much of her old happiness. 

This was due in a great measure to John 
Detbrook's untiring devotion and attention to 
her lightest wish. 

At first, on her return, she had thought her 
presence would be disagreeable to him, and 
had consulted Judith about making her home 
elsewhere, but the elder woman her 
80 warmly to remain with them that she gave 
in, and dwelt at che Farm, trying to make the 
best of matters. 

By degrees she came to see what a noble, 
g man her guardian was, and to bitterly 
regret having thrown him aside for the mere 
fancy of a worthless scamp. 

John was always calmly polite and atten- 
tive. If he hoped anything deep down in his 
heart—hoped she might grow to care for him 
again—he gave no outward sign of it; and she 
might never have known how dearly he still 
loved her had it not been for an accident. 

One summer’s evening, as she and Judith 
sat by the drawing-room window, they heard 
the clatter of horses’ hoofs, and saw a horse 
career madly along the road, bearing on his 
back a woman, who was fainting with 


fright. 

Peo, standing by the hedge, saw the ren- 
away coming, and, planting himself in the 
road, managed to seize the bridle and check 
the animal's mad career, a moment which 
gave his rider time to slip from the saddle 
and lie on the road a hud and senseless 
mass ere he started off again, plunging and 
rearing as he went, and striking, down John 
Delbrook: with his crnel iron-shod feet. 

Poppy saw it all, standing with blanched 
cheek and wildly: beating heart at the window, 
and with a-few bounds she was at his. side, 
lifting the poor battered face, and pillowing it 
on her panting breast. 

“John,” she murmured, in an awe-strack 
whisper, “ John, look up, my darling! Speak 
to me—ia pity speak! Oh, Heaven! he is 
dead! My iove; my love!” this last with a 
wail of anguish that seemed to reach his. 
numbed senses, for he. opened his eyes, glanced 
at her, and then closed them again. 

In mortal anguish Poppy watched the men 
as they bore the two sufferers: into the 
farm. 

The stranger was not much hurt, and soon 
recovered; but it was, only after a terribly 
hard tusslewith death that Delbrook recovered,. 
and perhaps that was due in a.great measure 


to Poppy’s nursing. f 
She hasdly ever left his side, and was 
mos devoted and attentive of nurses.. 

“Poppy,” he said, one day when he had 
t down to the parlour, and lay on 
a conch by the open windew, ‘on that day I 
was knocked over I had a dream, or a vision, 
or something of that kind.” ‘ 

“ Had you?” she said, shyly, notedaring to 
lift her eyes, for there was a new tone in his 


oice. 
“ Yes; I thought you came and kissed me, 

and called me your love and darling. Poppy, 

dearest,” he asked, eagerly, trying, to scan her 

averted face, “was this a dream or reality? 

Tell me; I beseech you!” 

“It was reality, John,” she amswered, 


and the next day, making an excuse to Mrs. | quietl 


~, Then,” he cried, joyfully, ‘‘ do yon love 
me? ” 

“* With my whole heart and soul! ” she said, 
firmly. 

“ And will be my wife?” 

“Tf you think me worthy to be thai,” she 
whispered, humbly. ; 

“Worthy, my dearest!” he exclaimed. 
“More than that! Come to me!” clasping 
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92 
her in hisarms. ‘I have gained my heart's 
desire At Last!” 

And he had. He was perfectly happy. 


They were married at the dawning of the 
New Year in the old church at Caple; and as 
his eyes fell on the tombstones of his ancestors 
he felt a thrill of joy as the thought that now 
he would not be the last of his race, and that, 
like them, he had a wife, and might reason- 
ably hope for a son. 

The following season he took his wife to 
town, as he had to go there on a matter of 
business—and loved her too well to bear her 
out of his sight, even for a few weeks—she 
having been left a large fortune by a distant 
relative; and one right, at the opera, Guy 
Levison, getting old-looking, fat, bald, and 
still a bachelor, having been jilted by the 
plump and wealthy widow, as he looked at 
the beautiful woman opposite, whose loveli- 
ness was now matured and most striking and 
brilliant, regretted most bitterly that she and 
her fortune did not belong to him instead of 
being the property of John Delbrook, yeo- 
man, 

[THE END.] 





LOVE AND FRUIT. 


—o— 


““TuHere's Jeremiah — and the peaches!” 
snapped Miss Prudence Mattison, her dark 
eyes glooming sombre thunders in the direc- 
tion of a lank country boy who was mopping 
his forehead with a red cotton handkerchief, 
as he watered his horses at the stone trough, 
just outside the hedge that surrounded John 
Thorndyke’s farm. 

Inside the waggon were rows of peach. 
baskets, full of great velvety spheres, glowing 
beneath a pink mist of netting. 

“Well?” 

This lazy little query was languidly dropped 
by Kate Thorndyke, who had been sitting with 
her aunt on the front porch for the past hour, 
as her dark-blue, dreamy eyes reluctantly 
sank from sunset wonders to this world of 
actualities. 

*“ Well! It's far from well!” growled Miss 
Mattison. ‘Here these psaches have come 
back from town——”’ 

‘Couldn't help it, marm,” interpolated the 
ruefal knight of the red handkerchief, as he 
stumped up the piazza.steps, to give an 
account of himself. ‘ You told me not to sell 
them peaches under your price, and the 
market was so fall that Icouldn’t, soin course 
I had to bring ’em home agin.” 

“ And didn’t you know that as the peaches 
won't keep till to-morrow that it was better to 
sell at any price than not at all? Oh, Jeremiah, 
Jeremiah! will no one ever succeed in beating 
a thimblefal of wit into that red head of 
yours?” queried Miss Prudence, seemingly 
of the universe at large, as she tilted her sharp 
nose and angular chin, and searched the blue 
vault of heaven, despairingly. 

The namesake of the prophet ambled rue- 
fully away, his handkerchief trailing in the 
dust; and Miss Mattison and her pretty niece 
were left alone to consider the situation. 

Not that John Thorndyke, the handsome 
young widower who owned Thorndyke Farm 
and used it as a summer residence, would have 
cared two straws whether those hes were 
wasted or not; but his aunt and sister, who 
had been left at the head of affairs when he 
had been called away on business, right in the 
midst of the fruit harvest, had determined to 
conduct affairs so wisely as to come off with 
flying colours, and to be a perpetual demon- 
stration of the thrift and capability of woman- 
kind to scoffing mankind as embodied in John. 

“‘ If John found out about this, how he would 
tease us!” mused Kate. 

““We must do something,” declared Miss 
Prudence, desperately. ‘‘I’d go back to town 
with the peaches myself, but it is really too 
late,” she sighed, as she noted that the sunset 





was fading into twilight, and the intermittent 
lamps of the fireflies were already flashing 
along the waxen-dark hedge. 

‘‘T have it!’ exclaimed Kate, suddenly, 
clapping her pink palms as a brilliant idea 
solved the vexed question. ‘ We'll tin them, 
and sell them to the stores.” 

“That we will,” assented Miss Prudence, 
nodding so vigorously that her short black 
curls stood on end, like Queen Dido’s in the 
old nursery game. ‘ We'll do finely, if every 
one helps—you and I, and Sue, Mary and 
Jeremiah.” 

“Me, too!’ piped a small, sweet, anex- 
pected voice; and Baby Kit, a golden-haired 
morsel, of five years, rolled from the little 
pink cot where she had been taking her 
afternoon nap, and came forward to demand 
her rightful share in the domestic excitement. 

So she was provided with a kitchen-knife, 
which had outlived its best days, with which 
she hacked ineffectually away at the rosy 

aches, during intervals of hovering over 

ubbling kettles, until her white eyelids began 


to droop, and she was borne away from the} B 


busy scene. 

Miss Prudence had her subordinates in ex- 
cellent training ; so, although Jeremiah, heav- 
ing a long sigh that would have done credit to 
the weeping prophet himself, when his boon- 
companion whistled in vain by the hedge, and 
Sue and Mary exchanged ruefal glances, as 
they remembered how every one else was‘eat- 
ing peaches and cream at the thirsting of the 
‘‘Daughters of Temperance,’ over in the 
round-topped school-house, no one uttered a 
word of complaint, while they worked steadily 
away through the long, scented summer night. 

The glow of dawn was just creeping over the 
pearly sky, and the sleepy young birds were 
beginning to chipper, when the last tin was 
sealed and marshalled with the long ranks of 
its comrades on the white-pine floor. 

“Has it paid?’’ yawned Kate, brushing 
away a clinging velvet coil of peach-paring 
from her checked apron with stiff fingers. 

Sue, Mary and Jeremiah remained circum- 
spectly non-committal., 

“Of course it has paid!’ replied Miss 
Mattison, every short black curl defiantly 
triumphant, as she regarded the rows of 

ch-tins much as if they formed an im- 
portant link in the chain of woman's progress. 
* 


It was a perfect day for a nutting excursion. 
The purple mist slept on the distant swells of 
prairie as softly as a bridal veil; the maples, 
sumachs and oaks were fairly iridescent, and 
the ivory hickory-nuts were tumbling from 
their husks with every breeze that blew, much 
to the delight of the newsboys and bootblacks 
of Kent Brainard’s mission school. 

Kent Brainard was the principal owner of 
the great foundry that puffed its clouds of 
soot and sparks upwards at all hours of the 
day and night. 

He also owned a large farm, and was the 
projector of a new railroad; so even if he 
had been other than the handsome bachelor 
he was the girls of Brainardsville would have 
deemed him a golden prize in the matrimonial 


1. 
PeBat he had fought his way up from the 
ranks, and now seemed to see in every ragged 
boy a counterpart of his old self, as he ran 
errands, sold newspapers, and did everything 
possible to aid his frail, pretty little mother 
in her struggle for bare bread and a leaking 


roof. 

So he founded a lodging-house for poor boys, 
established a mission school, and devoted every 
moment that he could spare from business to 
the elevation of the little ragamvffins, who 
adored him with all their warm hearts. 

**Bo odd of him!” said Rosa Boffin, a 
pretty girl with fair hair, long eyelashes, which 
she made the most of, and pretty gestures and 


tricks of expression, which she practiced daily 
before a mirror. 

But, nevertheless, she developed an unsus- 
pected vein of piety, and took a class in the 
mission school, where she beamed upon the 


thirteen boys that fell to her share as sweetly 
and sunnily as was possible for any one to 
do whose heart was seething all the time with 
detestation for themselves and their pranks. 

The children had finished gorging them- 
selves upon a substantial lunch, and Kent 
Brainard and all the teachers of the mission 
school were seated at an especial table as Miss 
Boffin's invited guests. 

It was decked with the daintiest napery, 
bright with silver and coloured glassware, and 
loaded with the most tempting of lunches, yet 
Kent Brainard's glance kept roving towards 
his adventurous youngsters. 

‘* Won't you have another peach, Mr. 
Brainard? ’’ said Rosa, sweetly. 

“That foolhardy little Tom Matthews will 
certainly fall,’ said Kent, absently, as he 
watched a little carrot-headed fellow climbing 
like a monkey to the very topmost bough of 
an elm tree. 

‘I wish he would fall! I wish every raga- 
muffin in the world would break his good-for- 
nothing little neck, and then perhaps Kent 
rainard would have eyes and ears for other 
people !”’ Rosa breathed into the little pink 
ear of Mamie St. John, another pretty mission 
teacher. 

Rosa's pity was evidently only a thin 
veneering. 

‘* Oh, I suppose he’s training up Tom 
Matthews’ cross-eyed little sister, Biddy, for 
his wife. He appears to be just infatuated with 
the slums!” whispered Mamie, in return, 
making a little grimace of pretty disdain. 

‘** Another peach did you say, Miss Rosa ? ” 
inquired Kent, after he had watched little 
Tom descend in safety. ‘Yes, thank you, I 
will have one." 

But a fat young man, who was devoted to 
Mamie St. John, and likewise to the good 
things of this world, had helped himself to 
the last peach in the cut-glass dish, and as 
Resa tilted the tin to renew the supply, some- 
thing fell with the peaches—something that 
proclaimed itself brightly as gold when an 
arrow of sunlight caught it. 

It was a locket, with the inscription ‘‘ Aunt 
Kate to little Kit” traced on one side, as Kent 
discovered, after immersing it in a goblet of 
water, and wiping it with a napkin which 
blazed with the Boffin “B,” done in red 
etching-silk. 

Kent opened it curiously and studied the 
face within attentively. 

Frank, sweet eyes of darkest blue met his 
own; a saucy, tender mouth laughed up at 
him; and he could almost fancy that the 
dimple nestling in the sweet pea cheek 
deepened beneath his gaze, so overflowing with 
radiant life wag the girlish face. 

‘“* How romantic! ’’ cooed Mamie St. John, 
peeping over his shoulder. ‘“ Now, of course, 
you will trace the ches from Johnson’s, 
where Rosa bought R sag to the place where 
they were tinned, and never rest till you have 
found the fair original, when the thing will 
end in cream.coloured satin and the Wedding 
March !" 

“Thank you for the suggestion!” said 
Kent, his dark eyes sparkling mischievously. 

*¢ Nonsense !”’ broke in Rosa, a trifle pony: 
for she did not relish this trifling. ‘“ 
Brainard will never care half as much for any 
woman as he does for little Tom Matthews, 
Billy Jenkins and the rest of the ragged 
crew.” 

“Tig said that every man meets with his 
Waterloo in the form of some fair woman. 
Even Michael o had hisVittoria Colonna, 
and why sho not Kent Brainard, that 
rugged old bachelor with plebeian tastes,” 
waving his shapely hand toward the “ ragged 
crey” in question, “have his Kate?” 
~~ Kent. s 

y a true weed is spoken in jest, how- 
ever, and Rosa would have felt the misty foun- 
dations of her rapidly-rising air-castle 
beginning to melt away, could she have seen 
Kent carefully lay away the little locket in 





the pink satin folds of a glove-case that she 
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had given him for Christmas, as he solilo- 
«Why shouldn't I at least trace out ‘little 
Kit’ and give her back her locket ?”’ 
* 7 * * w 


‘“‘ Kent Brainard is one of the few men that 
I would be willing to trust your happiness to, 
my pet. And it was all those peaches. 
Blessings on that stupid Jeremiah !’’ beamed 
Miss Mattison, kissing the half-hidden flashed 
cheek belonging to her niece, who had just 
buried her head in her aunt's ample lap, 
after telling the story that is as old as the 
hills, yet always as fresh and sweet as the 
rosebuds. 

By which it will be seen that Mamie St. John 
was a true prophet. 

It wasn’t all those peaches,” said Kate, 
raising her pretty, crampled dark head with a 

retty little ——. “Part of it was Kit; 
S if she hadn’t dropped her locket into the 
kettle of peaches, like the dear little meddle- 
some darling that she is, I wouldn't be the 
happy girl that I am to-day.” 

“Give credit where credit is due,’’ laughed 
John Thorndyke, coming into the room. “If 
the much-maligned little god, Cupid. who 
occasionally does do a good thing, hadn't saved 
Brainard from all the girls who must have 
been pulling caps for him, and our ‘ queen- 
rose’ from the lovers who were buzzing about 
her like so many bees, and brought them 
together, peaches would have availed very 
little.” 

“Tt was a clear case of Cupid and peaches!” 
admitted Miss Mattison, with her expressive 
little curls all a-flutter as she beamed felicita- 
tions upon the universe in general through her 
steel-bowed spectacles. 





—_ — 


OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 
on 


“Tue grand tour!” Oh, how grandly that 
sounds! ‘‘ Do you know, Mrs. Marray, that I 
have never been fifty miles away from this 
place in my life.” 

** So you would like to travel, Linda?” 

“«* Like!’ the word istoo tame. Bat ——” 
the bright voice takes a lagubrious tone— 
“ except in imagination I never expect to.” 

‘“*What would be your answer, Linda, if I 
should ask you, as a favour, mind, to come 
with me—to be my companion abroad as at 
home? ’” 

The young girl looks up incredulously. 

‘‘Mrs. Murray, what do you mean?” 

“‘ Just this—and I have had it in my mind 
to propose to you a long time—that I wish to 
take my dear young friend with me when I 
journey away from my native land. Through 
your fresh, keen delight and appreciation, my 
own enjoyment will be enhanced four-fold, and 
asa contented mind conduces to health, the 
benefit my physician promises me from this 
projected tour will be all the surer and 
speedier. Will you accompany me, Linda?” 

If ever a face shows delight and gratitude 
Linda’s does now. ; 

“How can I ever thank you for all your 
kindness?” she exclaims. ‘ You have been 
a veritable fairy godmother, and now you are 
going to tuke me to fairy land with you.” 

Mrs, Murray first met Linda Desmond when 
two years ago the latter came to her in the 
capacity of a companion. She had conceived 
at first sight a fancy for the sweet-faced girl, 
which time and close acquaintance had deep- 
ened into an ardent affection. 

* s 





Itis Paris; gay, brilliant Paris. 

Mrs, Marray and her young friend have been 
spending the afternoon sight-seeing and shop. 
ping. and now they are seated ata table in one 
of the many out-door cafés, sipping their 
chocolat, and watching with interested, if 
prermeege tired eyes, the lively scene about 

m. 

Suddevly, as Mrs. Marray attempts to speak, 

her words fail, and with a quick gestare she 


| strangers to me, 





presses her hand to her heart. Linda springs | she sees that his errand is no kindly one. But 
to ker side justin time to catch her as she | if the haughty lord thinks to intimidate the 


sinks into unconsciousness. In an instant all 
is confusion. Linda, poor girl, is at her wit's- 
end, for her knowledge of French is but 
small, when suddenly the welcome accents of 
her mother-tongue fall upon her ear. 

Before many minutes the three, Mrs. Murray 
and Linda, and the gentleman who has come to 
their assistance, are being whirled rapidly 
along to the hotel. 

It is some distance away, and before they 
arrive, to Linda’s inexpressible relief, Mrs. 
Marray revives from her swoon, and is able, 
when their destination is reached, to descend, 
and leaning upon the stranger’s arm, to walk 
feebly into the house. 

‘‘ Allow me to express my gratitude for your 
kindness, sir,” she says, courteously. ‘In 
former days these fainting attacks were no 
I had hoped I had experi- 
enced the last; but my fatigue to-day must 
have been greater than I realised. But for 
you, sir, my young friend would have been 
placed in a very embarrassing position.” 

As the young man lifts his hat from his 
curly brown locks and smiles as he answers, 
Linda thinks to herself that never before has 
she seen a countenance so nobly handsome, 

“You owe me no thanks, madam,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘Iam only too glad to be able to be 
of assistance. I hope you will feel none the 
worse for your sudden attack.” 

With another graceful bow, which includes 
Linda, the young man re-enters the carriage in 
which they came and is rolled away. 

“A very nice young man; I wishI knew 
his name,” Mrs. Murray remarks, as she re- 
clines that evening upon her lounge, a little 
pale, but otherwise evincing no traces of her 
recent indisposition. 

Her wish is soon gratified, for as she and 
Kinda enter the brillantly-lighted reception- 
saloon of a friend, that same young gentle- 
man is one of the first to be presented to 
them. 

Linda, always pretty, is so {charming to- 
night that she deserves the title of ‘‘ La belle 
Anglaise ’’ that is everywhere bestowed on her. 
She is dressed very becomingly in a pale-cream 
robe that sets off to perfection the satiny 
rose-tinted fairness of her complexion and the 
dark splendor.of her hair and eyes. 

To say Raymond Vincent loses his heart 
would be wrong, for he has lost it already. 

If Linda had admired him at the first meet- 
ing. he had been completely charmed with her, 
and now he makes good use of the opportunity 
Fortune has thrown in his way. 

A month speeds by on Love's own swift 
wings. Mrs. Marray looks on at the little 
idyl being enacted before her, a pleased spec- 
tator. 

‘‘He is of an aristocratic family,” her 
friend at whese house the young people were 
introduced has assured her ; so she feels called 
upon to act the part of no stern, forbidding 
duenna, but rather rejoices at the brightness 
of the fature that seems opening before her 
dear, young favourite. A month later finds 
Mrs, Marray stillin Paris, and her companion, 
Linda Desmond, the promised wife of the only 
son of an English nobleman. The rumonr of 
Raymond's betrothal to a portionless young 
girl flies on rapid wings among his acquaint- 
ances, and through them reaches his father 
before the young man, dreading opposition, 
has made up his mind to acquaint him with 
the new compact iato which he has entered. 

And thus it happens that to Linda, one 
afsernoon, comes a caller who takes with him, 
when he departs, all the hope and brightness 
of a loving young heart. As Linda reads upon 
the card which the servant brings her the 
name ‘Lord Vincent,” her face flushes a 
lovely colour. 

“It is Raymond's father! Raymond 
has written him of our betrothal, and he 
has hastened to come and see me. How 
kind! ” 

But when the young girl encounters the cold, 
conteniptuous gaze of her visitor’s proud eyes, 





young girl, whom he stigmatizes as ‘‘a schem- 
ing adventuress,’’ he counts without his cost, 
for Linda’s pride is equal to his own. 

‘Do not be afraid,” she says, in a voice 
vibrating with intense feeling, in which scorn 
is upmost and for the time drives away pain. 
‘Were your son to come to me upon his 
bended knees I would not be his wife.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Murray! take me away!” is 
Linda’s cry, a while later. ‘‘ I must never see 
Raymond again. Should he plead I could not 
resist him ; and sooner would I die than meet 
again that cruel man!” 

* * * * * 

Four years have elapsed. During the last, 
soon after their return, Linda’s kind benefac- 
tress had died. In one of her sudden fainting 
attacks her spirit had fled from its tenement 
of clay, never to return. In her will all of her 
fortune, which was large, was left to her young 
friend, Linda Desmond. 

Thus we meet our heroine again. But 
although it would seem that Fortune has 
poured all her richest gifts at her feet, 
though youth, beauty and wealth are hers, it 
is easy to see that Linda is nothappy. Sheis 
seated this morning by the window, her hands 
lying listlessly in her lap, the embroidery, 
with which she has sought to beguile the time 
that hangs so heavily, unheeded. Her face is 
very pale, and the sombre crape of her apparel 
makes it seem more so. There isa very sad, 
pathetic expression in her brown eyes, 
whence, from time to time, tears steal down 
her cheeks. Her thoughts are busy with the 
past, with the dear friend whom she had grown 
to love with a daughter’s affection, and whose 
sudden loss is still such a fresh pain, and 
another anguish that, though remoter, yet 
causes her heart to throb with safferings as 
keen as when first young love received its 
death wound. 

‘‘ Was there ever anyone more alone than 
I?” she muses, bitterly. ‘‘My parents, my 
lover, my dear benefactress, all taken from 
me. I have nothing to live for.’ 

Just then comes an interruption to her sad 
thoughts, as a servant knocks to inform her 
that a gentleman wishes to see her. 

“It’s a lame gentleman, and he sent no 
card, ma’am,” the girl answers to her mis- 
tress’s inquiry. 

‘A lame gentleman! ’’ No one’among her 
acquaintances answers to that description. 
And so, never imagining for an instant the 
surprise that awaits her, Linda goes down to 
the parlour. As she enters the room, a tall 
form rises slowly, with the aid of a crutch, 
from a chair, and advances to meet her. 

With a cry of startled pain, Linda springs 
forward to shrink back as suddenly. Can this 

ale, crippled man be the lover who had com- 
Binea in the one person all the beauty and 
grace of manhood ? 

Raymond notices and interprets her de- 
meanour wrongly. An expression of sadness 
crosses his features. 

‘I do not wonder that you shrink from me, 
Miss Desmond,” he says. ‘Do not for a 
moment suppose that I have sought and found 
you to take advantage of our former relations 
that were severed so long ago. I came in 
obedience to the request of my dead father. 
He was taken ill three months ago, and during 
his last illness I learned, for the first time, 
that it was his hand that so ruthlessly dashed 
the cup of my life’s happiness from my lips; 
and that all these years I had been wronging 
in my mind one who, instead of being a hard- 
hearted coquette, as I had deemed her, had 
been as cruelly injured as myself. He had 
kept his secret well; even during his own 
sickness, when I had come back from the war 
with the Zalas, almost a wreck, with but little 
chance, and less hope, of living the year out, 
he did not disclose the truth. But in his own 
last moments he remorsefully told me all, and 
begged me to promise that after his death I 
would seek out the young girl whom he had 
wronged and tell her of his repentance for the 
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harshness that had blighted two lives. I have 
no extenuation to make for my father,’’ Ray- 
mond concludes, ‘save this: that he was 
proud and overweeningly fond of me, his only 
son; and he had mistakenly thought that, in 
preventing my marriage with a girl whose 
goodness and beauty were her only dower, he 
would farther a matrimonial scheme he had 
long planned in his own mind.’” 

Raymond pauses; but as Linda does not 
speak, he goes on :— ‘ 

‘You must wonder how I discovered your 
whereabouts. A friend, who had known of ' 
my engagement, wrote to me of your arrival | 
here, and of Mrs. Murray's death. Bat, 
pray, believe, me, that as I am now, though 
my love for you is still the strongest passion 
of my heart, had it not been for my promise 
to my dead parent nothing would have induced | 
me to intrude myself upon you.” 

Now Linda finds her voice, and though it 
trembles with agitation, an unmistakable ring | 
of joy thrills through its low, soft tones. 

“*As you are now!’ Oh, Raymond, a love | 
would be worthless, indeed, that time could 
cure, or a hero's scars terrify!’ j 

It is three’ years later. Upon the velvety 
lawn, before an elegant English mansion, are 
a group of three, a lovely woman, a tall, dis- | 
tinguished -looking man, and a toddling. golden- 
haired child. Itis Lord and Lady Vincent, 
and their two-year-old son. 

They have only been at Vincent Towers’ a 
short fortnight, for among the physicians of 
his wife’s native country Sir Raymond found | 
one whose skilful efforts had restored to its 
usefulness his injured limb; and, though long- 
ing to show his bride his beautiful ancestral 
home, he had remained quiet until his cure had 
been effected. 

Sach a joyous home-coming as that had 
been! Such a time of affectionate greetings 
and warm well-wishings ! 

And thus happy in love of her husband and 
child, and surrounded by hosts of friends, we 
bid our heraine farewell, She has had her | 
time of trial; but that is over, and now she 
will be able to appreciate the blessedness of 
sunthine all the more for having passed 
through the shadow. C. B, 











. PACETLA, 


TOMBSTONE DEALER (to Widow) : ‘‘ Would you | 
like the cause of your husband’s death ex- | 
plained on the stone, madam?” Widow: 
‘** Well—er—perhaps it might be appropriate 
to angreve a couple of cueambers on it,if you 
will,” 

Fonp Mamma (to young miss): “ Did I not 
forbid you to go in the park withou a. pro- 
tector?’ Young Miss: “Bat I had a pro- 
tector.’ Fond Mamma; “ You mean to tell. | 
me——” Young Miss: “ Yes, I wentito the 
chemist’s and bought a chest protector.” 

‘* Anp how is your husband to-day, Mrs: Car- 
michael? ’’ queried the minister on his rounds 
of the wife of one of his:parishioners. ‘‘ Well, 
puir Jack he’s no sae weel theday. Yesee he's | 
a tayribble martyr tae delirium trimmins— | 
something the same as the rheumatism.” } 

Two old misers have a game of piquet, and 
after great difficulty one manages to win a 
peany from the other. “I will pay you to- 
morrow,"’ says the loser. “Ihave no money 
with me to-day.” “ Well, here is another 
penny,” replied the other. ‘‘ Now you owe me 
two. You might forget one, but two—vwell, 
two is a great déal.” 

“My dear Brown, I am about getting 
married.” ‘What yon? One of the most 





hardened bachelors on the face of the earth! 
I thought your heart was better steel-plated 
than that.” ‘ Quite true, my dear boy, quite 
true. The heart is furnished with steel- 
armour; but unfortunately love is a genuine | 
torpedo! * 


| cigarettes?” 


Unpretias have a wide-spread popularity. 
Srrataur from the shoalder—The sleeve.” 
Ayn Old Soore—Four-score. 

Youne Moruzr: “ Now just look at the 
darling! Isn't he a little angel?” Crasty 
Bachelor Brother—‘“ No; but I wish he was.” 

Awn- observant writer says that few men 
know what to do with their hands. They 
should offeo them to some nice girl. 

For THe Compative.—A duel is the quickest 
kind of encounter, because it takes only two 
seconds. 

Ay old farmer who wrote-to an editor,.ask- 
ing how to get rid of moles, and received the 
reply, ‘‘Plough them out,’ answered back: 
‘*Can't doit! It’s on my darter’s nose!” 

Tuey Harpiy Want Brackma.—A pro- 
vincial newspaper hud the following advertise- 
ment :—‘* Wanted, a girl to. polish boots of a 
moral character.” 

‘“Cunonaw!”—A provineiab lady of culture 
was lately heard to remark: “I ain't much 


' of a grammarist; but I’m a pretty good 'ritha- 
, maticker,”’ 


Mr. Stayer: “Alas, we make resolutions 


' only to break them!” Miss Qaick: ‘ Yes, 
very true. NowI resolve to retire early at} 


night, and here it is nearlf eleven o'clock.” 
Sue: “And that scar, major. Did you get 


| it during an engagement?” He (absently) : 
| * Engagement? No; the first week of our 


honeymoon.” 
Boox Acgntr: “Councilman, don’t you want 
to buy an encyclopedia to-day?’ City 


- father: ‘‘No. WhatdoI want with the darned 


thing? I'd break my neck the first time I 
rode it.” 

“T wate that man!” exclaimed Mrs, 
Uppercea. ‘I'd like to make his life miser- 
able!” ‘ Tell you what,’’ said her husband, 
warmly ; ‘ I’ll send the villain an invitation 
to your musical evening. We'll torture him.” 

Jumy Fun: “ Say, Mickey Hickey, let’s 
play I'm a policeman, and you must ask me 
the way to the Tower, and then I must beat 
life out of you.” Mickey Hickey: ‘Naw, I 
won't.” Jimmy Flinn: ‘‘O pshaw! you never 


| want to have any fun.” 


Beeear: ** Won't you help a poor blind 
man?’’ Pedestrian: ‘‘ You’te no blind man.” 
Beggar: ‘“* How: do you tell that?” Pedes- 


, trian: ‘* Because you can see as well as I can,” 


Beggar : ‘ Ah, sir, there are none so blind as 
those who won’t see.” 


Op GenTLEMAN (to small boy smoking a 
cigarette) : ‘‘ Little boy, don’t you know that 
a great many people die from smoking 
Ss boy: “ Yes [puff} but 
many people [puff] die who [puff] don’t smoke 
’em.”’ 


How Sue’p Cazat Some Woman.— Aunt 
Jane,” said an exasperated wife, ‘I wish it 
was a custom for women to trade husbands as 
it is for men to trade horses,” ‘‘ Why, my 
dear?’’ ‘‘ Because, if. it was, I'd cheat some 
woman before sundown.” 


Wire: ‘Leave me some money, please, 
am going to make a cake, and I shall want a 
little change to buy some of the ingredients.” 
Husband: “ Half'a crown enough?” Wife: 
‘*I don’t know. I am geing to make it accord- 
ing to the receipt in the book.” Husband: 
“Hm! Well, that makes a difference. Here's 
half-a-sovereign |” 

A TELEGRAPH Operator was one day trying 
to call up an office in a small village [where 
the instrument was presided over by a woman. 
He was about giving up in despair, when the 
operator in another small town, a few miles 
distant from the first, ticked out the query : 
** What in heaven's name do you want?” “I 
want Miss Brown, at Burgyille,’”’ replied the 
first man. “I have been trying to get her for 
the last half-hour.” ‘ That is nothing,” came 
the reply. ‘There is a young fellow in a 
draper’s there who has boen trying to get. her 
for the last three and he has no@suc- 


* ceeded yet. Do not get discouraged.” 


Anzsent-Mrnxpep.—-"‘ Yes,” said the chairman, 
sadly, “‘our temperance meeting last night 
would have been more successfal if the lec- 
turer hadu’t been so absent mindei.” ‘ What 


did he do?” ‘He tried to blow the foam 
from a glass of water.” 
AvRELIA (anxiously) : ‘‘Have you seen 


George this evening? He promised to call.” 
Father: “‘Hedid cali. I entertained him for 
an hour before you came downstairs.’ Aurelia : 
—‘‘ You entertained him, pa?” Father : 
“ Yes. I gave him a list of all thenew dresses 
and. gewgaws you had last year, and the cost 
of each. I never saw a young man more 
interested, yet he left very hurriedly.” 

‘*My dear,” said Mrs. Snaggs to her hus- 
band, “ what is a canard?” ‘“ Don't you 
know what a canard is?” queried Snaggs, 
rather eneeringly. ‘‘ Why, the word itself 
conveys its own meaning.”’ ‘ Does it? Well, 
really, I can’t see it. What does: it mean, 
dear?” ‘Why, a canard is something one 
canardly believe, of course.’’ ‘* Oh, to be suret 
Why couldn’t I think of that?” 

Ar a recent marriage the bride wag re- 
quested to sign her name in the register at: 
thesacrity. Excitement caused her fingers to- 
tremble; she took the pen, signed, and made 
an enormous ink-blot. ‘Must I do it over 
again?” she blushingly asked her husband. 
“No; that will do; but—” ‘Oh, don’t: 
scold me; I will pay more attention next. 
time!” 

Lz Jones: “What in the world are yon. 
doing, Porcine?” Porcine: “ Cutting an ac- 
couns of a robbery out of a paper to show my 
wife.” Le Jones (languidly): ** Well, that’s a 
queer proceeding.”” Porcine: “ Not at all. 
You see this house was robbed while its owner 
was at church.” “Ge Jones’ (with sudden in- 
terest): ‘No! You don’t mean it! Say! 
You haven’t got another copy of that paper, 
have you?” 


‘** How long do you think it will take you to 
cure me, doctor?” ‘ Well, Mr. Blank, I 
think you can get back at your desk at the 
bank in about a month, but you will have to 
remain under treatment several years.” “‘ But 
you mistake. Iam not Mr. Blank the banker, 
but Mr. Blank the postman.” ‘Oh, that: 
alters the ease. Thereiis nothing the matter 
with you but a little biliousness: You will be 
well in a week.” 


A marrrep woman was telling a staid lady, 
somewhat on the wrong side of fifty, of some 
domestic troubles, which she, in great part, 
attributed to the irregularities of her husband. 
‘* Well,”’ said the old maid, “ you have brought 
these troubles on yourself. I told you not to 
marry him. I was sure he would not make 
you a good husband.” ‘He is not a good 
one, to-be-sure, madam,” replies the woman, 
“but he is a powerful {sight better than 
none!” 

“Wet, darling, I have come to say good- 
bye for a little while,” said young Ferguson, 
looking into his Mabel’s eyes. ‘‘ To say ’ 
bye?” repeated Mabel, wonderingly. ‘ Why, 





T) Archie, where are you going?” “ Only to 


, London, dear,” the young man said, clasping 
her closer as he spoke. ‘ Justa little business 
trip, you know. I shall be bask——” ‘Oh, 
| Archie!” interrupted the beautiful girl, im- 
| pulsively. ‘ Are you really going to London? 
Really and truly, Archie?” ‘ Why, yes, of 
course, my child. Why.shouldn't I? Isthere 
anything so strange about that?” “Oh, I 
‘am so glad! Now, Archie, won't you do me 
one little favour while you are there? Some- 
; thing I want you to do so much, for my 
sake!’’ ‘ Why, of course, my darling, I will. 
| 'There is nothing I would not do for your sake. 
Your slightest wish is a command to me. 
Tell me what it is, and I will do it before I 
attend to anything else. What is it you want 
me to do, my @hild?”’ “You are so 
Archie,” said the girl, tenderly, while her . 
voice sank to a whisper, ‘(and I have set my 
heart on it, too. want you to jump off 
Waterloo Bridge.” ji: 
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SOCIETY. | 


Ir has been rumoured that the Queen will | 
open the next session of Parliament in person, 
but, at present, no arrangements whatever | 
have been made. 

Ir is said that the Prince and Princess of | 
Wales will be principally found at Sandring- | 
ham‘till some time in January. They have a 
few visits to pay, one of the principal being to 
the Danish Ambassador and Mdme. De Falbe: 
at Luton Hoo, early in December, and. their 
own liste of guests are-extremely lengthy this 
winter. With regard to these lists, we hear 
there has been a little of the usual trouble as 
to a few of the names ap ing thereon. 
The first Sandringham Ball of the present 
seagon was given by the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales on Friday, November the 
12th. Among those who were invited to 
Sandringham to wish the Prince of Wales 
many happy retams of the day on the 9th of 
November were Lady De Grey, Lord and! 
Lady Randolph Churchill, Lord and Lady 
Cadogan, and: Mr. Christopher ‘Sykes. 

Princess: Caristran and her husband have 
been visiting: the ‘‘ancastral possessions ” of 
the latter in, Schleswig, and the Berlin corre- 
spondent of a. contamporary says: ‘‘ The 
Royal couple have reeeived a most ‘hearty 
welcome from the entire tion,” 

Princess Vicrorm or Tex: goes with her 
mother next month’ to § » where 
her rapidly-maturing charms. and, healthy 
someliness are sure to be much admired and 
appreciated. We have reason for believing, 


says Modern Society, that Her Royal: High. |, 


ness’s spinsterhood will:come-to an:end some 


tims next spring; that, is to:say, if things |! 
continue to run as.emoothly as they are doing |, 


at present. 
He King and Queen of Italy; whose return. 
to Rome after, their annual holiday always 


evokes most sympathetic manifestations from 
their ple, returned home at the begin- 
ning of the month, after having made a few 
days’ stay at Pitti Palace. at Flarence.: It 
is several years since the Rayal’ Family made 
a stay at this fine residence. 

Tue Queen of Portugal wears:the Paris life: 
saven's medal. In 1874 she was bathing with 
her two sens, Charles and, Alphonso; aged 
eleven and nine years, at the watering-place 
of Caseages. A: big wave carried, off the two 
children, and the Queen boldly swam: out to 
their relief.. The sea was running, high, and 
the lady and her boys were nearly lost inthe 
surf, when the lighthouse-keeper, seeing their 
danger, dashed, into the; water. and succeeded 
in bringing all three to. shore in safety. 

Tue Mikado Palace, at Tokio, was the scene 
of a European concert recently, when an. emi- 
nent. Hungarian violinist ed before the 
Emperor, Empress, and the Court of Japan. 
The artist charmed his listeners, presenting 
the Mikado with.a‘‘ Japanese Hymn,” com- 


STATISTICS. 


Rewer or THE Poor.—The fifteenth annual 
report of the Local Government Board was 
issued yesterday. The mean number of 
— of all classes relieved in England and 

ales during the parochial year 1884-85 was 
738,938. The cost of the relief of the poor 
during the same period was £3,491,000, which 
was £89,047 more than in the ave year, 
This expenditure represented an average 
charge of 6s. 3d. per head on the estimated 
population, and an average rate of 1s. 2d. in 
the pound on the rateable value of the pro- 
perty liable to contribute to the poor rage, 

he number of paupers chargeable to the poor 
rate who were maintained in asylums and 
‘licensed houses was greater by 14,183 on 
Jan., 1, 1885, than. on the corresponding day 
in 1875, being an increase of nearly 44 per 
cent.; while the. additional cost of mainten- 
ance was £328,939,. being; an: increase of rather 
more than 88 per cent. Theincrease recorded 
year by year in the number of lunatica who 
are relieved “at the, cost ‘of the poor rates 
‘ still; continues, the report states. The total 
numberof these lunatics on Jan. 1, 1885, was 
69,700, as compared: with 54,571 relieved. on 
the same, day in 1875, being an increase of 
277 per cent. The number in county or 
borough. asylums hed increased during the 
same period by 14,895, or 4:88 per cent., and 
the number in workhouses by 1,906, or 12-4 
per cent. 





GEMS. 


eel 


Men love to hear of their power, but have 
an extreme disrelijsh tobe told of their duty. 

Tue wise prove, and the foolish confess by 
their conduct, that.a life of employment is the 
‘ only life worth leading. 

One of the most important distinctions of 
our judgments is, that.some of them are in- 
tuitive, others grounded on.argument. 

@ Tue desire for fame betrays in an ambi- 
‘tious man indecencies that lessen his reputa- 
tion; he is still afraid lest any of his actions 
; should be thrown away in:private. 
| Tue more people da, the more they can do. 

He that does nothing renders: himself in- 

capable to de anything; whilst we are execut- 
‘ing one work, we are preparing ourselves to 
/ undertake another. 
| Tere is a winding staircase inevery heart, 
‘and the little door at the:top opens on a spot 
‘where. an instinctive: lave of truth and good- 

ness,is enshrined. It may be hard to reach, 
but it is there, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Turkey with Oysters.—Catup the turkey 





posed expressly for and dedicated to the | 
Emperor, a compliment which the recipient | 
returned by a gift of a superb old Japanese | 
laoquer. box, — up.in. a, fine white silk | 
shawl ona splendid tray.. Both the Emperor 
and Empress, as well as the ladies and gentle- 
men of the Court, some seventy in number, 
were dressed in European fashion. The 
Empress is spending nearly £20,000 in Paris 
made dresses, 

A very stylish wedding was celebrated at 
St. Panl's Church, Knightsbridge, on the 20th 
October, the marriage of Lord Henry Nevill, 
second son. of the Marquis of Abergavenny, 
with Miss Maud) Augusta Beckett, youngest 
daughter of Mr. W. Beckett, M.P., and Hon. 
Mrs. Beckett. Four of the bridesmaids were 
attired in poppy red cashmere, with crossway 
pleated vests of cream China silk, the drapery 
being caught up in front with red cords, of 
which the epaulettes were also composed ; their 
hats mene.d? 20d. velvet, with a cluster of white 


chrysanthemums and white osprey in the front, 
and they carried bonquets of white 
themume, 


chrysan- 








‘and 


' dish h 


very fine; that is,cold roast. or boiled turkey. 
Pat layers.of turkey and oysters alternately. 
Season with cream, butter, pepper, salt, a little 
nutmeg, an onion, and strew breadcrumb and 
small pieces of. butter on the top, and bake it, 
When the oysters ane done, serve it. 
Brown- Breasp Pupprnc.—Take half a pound 
of very stale bread, rubbed through a. sieve, 
to a pint of milk, well flavoured with 
; vanilla, and in which three eggs have been 
thoroughly beaten; pour into a plain mould, 
steam for two hours anda-half, and serve with 


 custard-sauce. 


Appte Favourrre.—Stew good tart, apples, 
and sweeten about half enough for sauce; 
then take no hee spread. with butter, take 
a deep pudding-dish, put sance in bottom of 
an inch deep, then a layer of buttered 
bread, then a layer of sauce, and in that way 
fill up the dish, having sauce on the top; bake 
‘in hot oven half-an- . When done beat 
the whites of two eggs to.a stiff froth, add 
half-a-cup of sugar or not as you like, and 
return to oven till slightly brown. Serve 


| with any good pudding sauce, 











MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wuen Irenanp was Scorim.—Scotia now 
means Scotland, bat it once meant Treland. 
Ireland was known to the Greeks as Juvcona, 
about two centuries before the birth of Christ. 
Cesar calls it Hiberner, as does Ptolemy in 
the map he has given of the island. It issaid 
that the Phoenicians first gave Ireland the 
name of Hibernia, meaning thereby “ ut- 
most, or last habitation,’ for beyond that 
land, westward, the Phoenicians never ex- 
tended their voyages. Toward the decline of 
the Roman Empire, the country began to be 
called Scotia, a name retained by the monas- 
tic writers till the eleventh century, when. the 
name Scotia having passed to modern Scot- 
land, thename of Hibernia was again used. 

An Artist's Fear.—Landseer had an ex- 
treme fondness for studying and making 
pictures of lions, and from the time when, ag 
a boy; he dissected one, he tried to obtain the 
body of every lion that died in London, 
Dickens was.in the habit of relating that on 
one occasion, when he and others.were dining 
with the artist, a servant entered and asked : 
‘* Did you order a lion, sir?” as.if it was the 
most natural thing in the world. The guests, 
feared that a living lion was about to enter, 
but it turned out to be the body of the dead 
Nero,” of the Zoological Gardens, which 
had been sent as a. gift to Sir Edwin. Hie 
skill in drawing was marvellous, and was once 
shown in a rare way at a large evening party. 
Facility in drawing had been the theme of 
conversation, when a gs ( declared that no 
one had yet drawn two objects at the same 
moment. Landseer would not allow that this 
thing could not be done, and immediately took 
two pencils and drew a horse’s head with one 
hand, and at the same time a stag’s head with 
the other hand. He painted with great 
rapidity; he once sent ta the exhibition a 
picture of rabbits pointe’ in three-quarters of 
anhour, Mr. Wells relates that, at one time, 
when Landseer wag visiting him, he left the 
house for church just as his butler placed a 
fresh canvas on the easel before the painter ; 
on his return, three hours later, Landseer had 
completed a life-size picture of a fallow-deer, 
and so well was it done that neither he nor 
the artist could see that it required retouching. 

Ocean Currents.—Of all the oceanic move- 
ments exhibited. in the form. of waves, tides 
and currents, the latter are the most in- 
fluential in affecting the displacement of its 
waters. The tides alternately elevate and let 
down the surface, rather than produce an 
actual stream, except along.shore, and in con- 
fined channels; for. when we speak of the 
motion of a tide-wave, and of its rate of 
advance, we do not mean a shifting of the 
water from place to place, but the progressive 
elevation of ita surface stratum. The in- 
flaence of the winds in creating waves is very 
circumscribed in: forceing the sea to change 
its situation, except where they are strong and 

anent,.and itis the upper stratum that 
hey chiefly affect: During thecircumnaviga- 
tion of the globe by the French ship Venns, 
the highest wave that struck her on the 
voyage was twenty-three feet; and the longest: 
wave, met with to the south of New Holland, 
was three times the length of the frigate, or 
492 feet. Currents, on the contrary, involve 
extensive areas of the ocean; extend in many 
instances to the bottom of the sea, and trans- 
fer ita waters from.one hemisphere to another 
—from the Pac fico to the Atlantic, and to the 
Pacific again, in perpetual revolution—from. 
the congelation of polar regions to the heat 
of the equatorial. There is no part of 
the ocean, for any long interval, in a state 
of rest—an obviously benign arrangement of 
Providence, for if it became for any length of 
time a vast stagnant pool, its waters, charged 
with an immense amount of decomposing 
animal and vegetable matter, ear 
their saltness, would soon become fetid, woul 
give off noxious exhalations, infect the whole 
atmosphere and make the world uninhabitable. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. H.—To what signs do you refer? 

Dewia.—Fine and imprisonment, or both, at the option 
of the court. 

Vipa.—The hair inclosed is a very fineauburn. The 
lady named is not to our knowledge married. 


A. B. C.—November 3, 1860, fell on a Saturday; No- 
vember 15, 1864, on a Tuesaday. 


Max.—Writing, spelling, grammar, and composition 
are all above the average. 


Lizz1tz.—There is no special signification attached to 
the existence of moles on any part of the body. 


Dor.—You appear to b; a person having a n*rvous, 
excitable disposition, but whether handwriting isa true 
index of character, disposition, &c., we are not prepared 
to state. 


D. V. D.—You doubtless refer to single entry book- 
Keeping, which is adapted to a very limited business. 
The only competent system is that known as double 


entry. 


E. F.—Your psnmanship is neither regular nor plain, 
and colaequenliy not suited to book-keeping. These 
faults may be remedied by diligent practice. Both 
spelling and grammar are up to the standard. 


Lotra.—First-class table mustard is made by mixing 
8 spoonfuls of flour of mustard (yellow or black) with 
2 of salt and 9 of water or vinegar. Rub to a smooth 
paste, add 6 spoonfuls of water, and mix thoroughly. 


Savcrme.—l.—Cigar ashes appliei'to the teeth will not 
injare the enamel, unless used too frequently. 2. 
e's hair is a light brown, Mayme’s a dark brown, 

and Oelie’s a dark auburn. 


Rosa.—A girl with winning manners, even though 
not possessed of a beautiful face or form, is always 
preferable to one having the latter charms, but vulgar 
manners. : 


H. R. R.—To remove grease from wall paper, lay 
several folds of blotting-paper on the spot and hold 
a hot iron near it until the grease is absorbed in the 
paper. 

Graciz —To meet the requirements of a classic figure, 
a female should be 5 feet 4} inches in height, 32 inches 
bust measure, 24 inches waist, 9 inches from armpit to 
watst, long arms and medium long’ waist. Her hands 
and fest should be in good proportion. 


Qur Mary.—It is said that oatme:l is an excellent 
washing medium with which to whiten the hands) We 
are unable to state how long it fs necessary to use it 
before the desired result is consummated. Castile soap 
and soft water will also act in the same manner. 


Mavpre.—We can a no reason for the spots on 
the coloured silk, except it be the fact of its having 
been wrapped in white paper. The chloride of lime used 
in bleaching the paper has a tendency to impair the 
—- of silk or woollen fabrics with which it comes in 
contact. 


E. T. 5,—In picking green peppers “it fis {first necos- 
sary to select fresh, hard peppers, and then soak them 
ia salt and water for nine days, in a warm place 
changing the brine every day; finally, place in cold 
vinegar. If the pickles are not required very hot, 
remove the seeds from the greater portion of the 
peppers. 


R. P. C.—1. Mourning for a grandparent is worn for 
six months ; three months, black woollen goods, white 
collars and cuffs, short crape veil, and bonnet of crape, 
trimmed with black silk or ribbon ; six weeks in black 
trimmed with crane, lace collar and cuffs, short tulle 
veil; and six weeks in grey, purple, white or violet 
This, of course, is for a lady. A gentleman will wear 
for the same period dark clothes and a band of bomba- 
zine or crape around his hat. 2. Very neat. 


Macorz.—1. Ata private party or ball the right of 
introducing the guests to each other rests maioly with 
the host and hostess, though the chaperone may intro- 
duce a gentleman to her charge, or a gentleman may, 
with her permission, provide with partners the lady 
whom he has escorted. uently, on such an occa- 
sion, a lady cannot well refuse to dance with any 
gentleman who invites her, unless she his a previous 
enga: mt, or is too much fa ed from previous 
ter orean efforts. At a public ball a lady should 
not dance with a gentleman to whom she has not been 
properly introduced. If approached by a stranger, she 
should politely decline to favour him on the score of 


fatigue or pre engagements. 2. A 
death brows tooan. a 


ELECTRICIAN —Looking-glase signalling, or heliogray 
as it is sometimes called, is a method of sipaaiiine’ ie 
vented and extensively used by the North American 
Indians, both on the plains and in the regions west of 
the Rocky Mountains. The reflection of the sun is 
flashed from a small piece of mirror held in the band, 
and messages have been conveyed by this method a 
distance of several miles. It is also extensively used in 
thetr drills—the chief directing the movements of his 
warriors with the greatest ease and certainty from a 
distant point overlooking the field. This method of 
signalling, modified by the resources of modern science, 
has been lately in need into our own service, and 
used in India, Egypt, Southern Africa, and other places. 
A concave mirror is used, and an artificial light 
we = rays of the when 1 8 aun lumitaary is in- 

. © terms heliosta’ i are also 
plied to the instrument used a ba 





Roste.—Your handwriting is very eligible. 


AnnrE.—The longest tunns' in the world is the St. 
Gothard—49,170 feet. 


8. C. C.—Ostober 30, 1870, came on a Sunday, gene- 
rally considered a lucky day. 


Jane.—-Ready-made wax flowers, as a general rule, 
are -priced. To learn how to make them yourself, 
it would be necessary to have a teacher, 


D. C. W.—1. The sentence should read, ‘‘ Hereafter I 
do not intend to scrub my kitchen twiee a week.” 2. 
Very fine penmanship. 

E. 8S. W. G.—It has been estimated that the Falls of 
Niagara down 10,000,000 cubic feet of water per 
minute, which would equal about 3,000,000 horse- 
power. 


Lazy.—To ascertain in what portion of the Bible two 
verses commencing with the letter x can be found would 
requtre an immense amount of comparatively useless 
research. Perbaps some of our readers have this in- 
formation at their command ; if so we will be pleased 


to receive and publish it. ; 

ALva.—BSilver plating fluid for ordinary ——— is 
made as follows : Dissolve one ounce of crys nitrate 
of silver ia twelve ounces of soft water ; then dissolve 
in the water two ounces of cyanide of potassium. Shake 
the whole together and let it stand until it becomes 
clear. Next, have ready some half-ounce phials, and fill 
them half full of Paris white, or fine whi and fill 
up the bottles with the liquid. It is now for use. 
Tne whiting does not increase the coating ) ed but 
helps to clean the articles to be silvered. Thisis the 
preparation commonly vended by pedlers. Another 
stlvering solution is made by preparing a solution of one 
part of cyanide of potassium in six parts of water, and 
ad to it a concentrated aqueous solution of nitrate 
of silver (free from acid) until the precipitate is redis- 
solved. Mix this solution with fine and apply. 4 


ae UYLIE SIMPLE THINGS. 


Do you ever pause to listen 
Io the hurry and the strife 

Of the cares that crowd around you, 
To the simple things of life? 

To the songs the birds are og, 
To their happy chirp and ? 

To the rush of woodland breez 3s 
S weeping past you o’er the hill? 


Do you ever hear the laughter 
pi the ae . —— sage 
ey whisper joyous no 
’Neath the glad sun’s golden rays? ° 
Oh, ‘twill cheer you jast t> listen, 
For a moment to their glee, 
Like a breath from spicy islands 
Blowing by you from the sea. 


Just a flower within a window, 
Or a tree upon the street, 
Or the lisping of an infant, 
Holds a bleasing full and sweet. 
Only pee rene mind to seize it, 
And '¢ cheer you all day long, 
Till you find your lips are moving 
To the cadence of a song. 
M.M.A 


Avrora —To make black ink, take of aleppo galls 
(well bruised), four ounces; clean water, one quart. 
Macerate in a clean corked bottle for ten or twelve days, 
with frequent agitation ; then add one and a quarter 
ounces of gum-arabic (dissolved in a wineglassful of 
water) ; lump sugar half an ounce ; mix weil, and after- 
by further ad — and a half eee sulphate of 

ron (green copperas) crushed small ; apeccasioncllg . 
for two or three days, when the ink may be decan 

for use; but it is better if left to digest together for 
three weeks. When time is an object, the whole of the 
ingredients may be at once put into a bottle, and the 
latter agitated daily, until the ink is made; and bo! 
water instead of cold may be employed. This recipe 
will make one quart of very fine ink, writing pale at 
first, but soon turning intensely black. If made as 
directed, it will retain a good colour for half a century. 


ArcHEerR.—The kind of horse-race d ted as a 


steeplechase was ally run not on a prepared course, 
but across fields, ges, ditches and obstacles of every 


kind that might happen to be in the way. The name 
and practice are saia to have originated in a party of un- 
successfal fox-hunters, on their return home, 

to try a race toward the steeple of a church, the 
first who would touch the church with his whip to be 
the winner. In a short time this variety of sport beca ne 
very popular, matches being made and sweepstakes 
entered into, the requirements of the course being 
simply two '3 placed about two miles apart, from 
one of which the competitors started, made their wey 
to the other and returned to the starting polat. E 
rider was allowed to go and come as he chose, but the 
country was often selected on account of its obstruc- 
tions, as fences, walls, deep and broad ditches ; some- 
times even swollen rivers had to be crossed and re- 
crossed. In later years came the more modern steeple- 
chase over a course marked out by flags, between which 
the rider must pass in order to win the race. This style 
of conducting a steeplecase was introduced about 

end of the last century, and continued until 1841, when 
hand . or weighting the horses according to their 
sup! merits, without referenre to age, size or 
was begun. The first handicap st2eplechase was run 
Newport Pagnell, April 20 1811. 





1 


’ He has no 


Eten H.—The Royal Ear Hospital is at 66, Frith- 
street, Soho, London, W. Write to the secretary, Mr 
M. C. Puddy. 

C. W. W.—We have no means of asvertaining whether 
or not there is any blood relationship existing between 
the two actresses named. 


Dorrvz.—No true dramatist would attempt to write 
a drama made up entirely of material clipped or copied 
from other authors. Such a production would be a 


base 
Acyes.—A t-brown tress of soft, silky hair. The 
possessor of hair of the shade named, coupled with blue 


eyes and a pink-and-white complexion, would be called 
a blonde. 


E. F. W.—In raising his hat to a lady, a gentleman 
may use either the right or left hand ; the most appro- 
priate is the hand further from the lady. 2. Far above 
the average. 


B. 8. 8.—To learn the management of a type-writer 
it is not absolutely necessary that one should cnange an 
experienced teacher, as any person with ordinary intel- 
ligence can very quickly gain all the knowledge re- 
quired without such aid. 


Atva—There are no harmless hair-bleaching com- 
pounds in existence ; they all have a tendency to ren- 
der the hair brittle by drying out the natural oil con- 
tained in it, and in many iastances injure the scalp. 
For this reason we never recommend their use. 


Sam E —We hope Clatre and Etta will be pleased with 
the following acrosticization of their names: 


Cheerful, yet modest, prudent and yet kind ; 
Lovely in face and lovelier ia mind ; 
A kindly fate, which is her virtue’s due, 
In her path doth smiling roses strew. 
Red lips and sparkling eyes may pss away ; 
End virtue e’er defies decay.” 


“ Ere the bright, blushing roses fled 
The tlightieg frost and frozen air, 
They paused a moment on thy cheek, 
And left their burning footprints there.” 


K. L.—In the Japanese a is pronounced lika 
ain father. The word mikado does not occur in the 
most ancient Japanese books, but is the one, out of 

given the Emperor, which has obtained the 
greatest currency. The derivation of mikado usudly 
accepted by the Japanese is from mi, honourable, august, 
and kado. a gate, equivalent to the Turkish title Sublime ~ 
Porte. The first mikado, Jimmu Tenno, who is usually 
regarded as an historical character, began to reign about 
660 B c., since which time 131 emperors have occupied 
the throne. The mikad» claims divine descent from the 
gods or kami who created heaven and earth (or Japan). 
name, and no mikado ever takes the 
name of his predecessors. 


G B. C.—Pisgah is a mountain of Palestine, east of 
the mouth of the Jirdan. Its identification has been a 
matter of much doubt in modern times. The Bivle 
associates it with Nebo, from the top of which M ses 
looked over the land of promise, but tt aff rds no pros- 

equal described t 


pect to that - . Bat a mile anda 
quarter south-west of Jebel Neba, there is a triple 
summit known as Jebel Siaghah, jut out far to the 
west, and commanding a more extended view than the 
higher summits east of it.. This south-west poist of 
Jebel Siaghah Professor Paine identifies with Mount 

and he describes it as overlooking two-thirds of 
the Dead Sea, the hill country of Jadah, the buildings 
of Bathlenem and Jerusalem, the hills about Naz «eth, 
the Jordan Valley, and Pere \. 


Rost —The effects of camphor vary with the quantity 
administered. Ia moderate doses it produces mental 
In larger doses it displays a more decided 
action on the brain, causing more or less giddiness and 
mental confusion. I. hay fH doses it occasions 
nausea, vomiting. anxiety, tness, vertigo, delirium, 
insensibility, come, and convulsions, which may end io 
death. Is 1s chiefly en to allay. mervous dis- 
orders, and is thus very useful in certain forms of diseas» 
attended with derangement of the nervous functions. 
It isalso much used in maladies of an iofismmatory 
character, and in troubles arising trom the abuse of 
spirituous liquors. Snuffed up the nostrils, in the form 
ot powder, it is recommended for nervous headache. 
The injurious effects of an overdose are ea'd to be best 
counterscted, after clearing out the stomach, by the 
use of opium, but in this case an experienced doctor 
should be consulted. 
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